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‘Reasom hath moons, but moons not hers 
Are murrored on her sea, 

Confounding her astronomers, 
But, O, delighting me.’’ 
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Mr Guggenheim, an English gentleman 
living in Paris, always used to say that 
nonsense was the illogical sense which 
resolves the discords of life. He said 
it in fact whenever he saw a new pros- 
pectus. But he was making a fundamental 
mistake. For, although no one could 
say that the prospectuses lacked humour, 
yet they were drafted with a_ definite 
end in view; and true nonsense must 
be aimless humour—the humour that 
makes fun as opposed to the humour 
that makes fun of something. For 
humour, in so far as it is conscious, 
becomes satire whenever it is definitely 
aimed, and all humour is one or the other 
—even a Punch joke. The distinction 
between the two forms is fundamental. 
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Consider, for instance, the case of the 
Bolshevik who was asked what his job 
was and who replied: ‘I sit in the 
highest tower of the Kremlin and watch 
for the World Revolution.”’ 

“And do they pay you well for that ?”’ 
he was asked. 

““Not too well; but then you sce 
I’ve got the job for hfe!” 

This is satire. It is humour aimed at 
the Soviet system. In contradistinction, 
there is the hmerick : 


‘“‘The Sovict of Ekatcrinoslav 
Said ‘Comrades you ought to have seen 
us laugh, 
When we killed every Jew 
The whole province through, 
And found by mistake one had been a Slav !’ ”’ 


This is nonsense in that it is humour 
not aimed at anything at all. Yet though 
nonsense and satire often flow from the 
same source, they are always as distinct 
from each other as lions from tigers. 
The fact that they may occur side by 
side in the works of the same writer is 
no more significant than the fact that 
lions and tigers are in the same house 
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at the Zoo. The distinction 1s clear in 
Shakespeare. Tvroilus and Cressida isa 
burlesque on the Jlzad, and burlesque is 
a branch of satire. In Shakespeare’s 
version of the tale heroes and demigods 
are transformed into cockney types. The 
warrior Prince Troilus becomes a hapless 
cuckold, the tragic Cressida a Tudor 
strumpet, Diomed the prototype _ of 
Greek manhood, a sixteenth-century Sam 
Weller. But elsewhere the humour is 
of a different sort—much sound and little 
sense—like the clown’s last song in 
Lwelfth Night : 
“When that and I was a tiny little boy, 
With heigh ho! the wind andthe rain, 
A trifling thing was but a toy, 
For the rain it raineth every day.’’ 

Here we have nonsense pure and simple. 

In painting, just as in literature, the 
humour that makes fun of something is 
readily distinguishable from the humour 
that makes fun. Winterhalter’s pictures 
of Victorian worthies, for instance, might 
‘well appear at first glance to be nonsense 
within our definition, but unfortunately 
the originals were only too full of sense, 
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and the artist, as we now know, was 
aiming elaborate satire at his subjects. 
Hogarth’s Rakes Progress is a more 
obvious instance of the same thing, 
where the weaknesses of mid-Georgian 
men and manners are typified. All 
caricature comes under the same head, 
since its humour has a definite purpose. 
Yet over and above all this there is 
a great quantity of painting which 1s 
sheer pictorial nonsense. Peter Breughel’s 
Kall of Icarus in the Brussels Museum 
is a classic instance. A comic ploughman 
in the foreground is driving a distorted 
team over what Lear would have called a 
runcible landscape dotted with a few 
sheep aptly described in the couplet : 
‘“The Cambrian, Welsh or Mountain sheep, 
Is of the ovine race, 


His ways are not intelligent, 
But then regard his face !’’ 


A nursery ship with a set of impossible 
sails comes a-sailing across a bumpy sea, 
and in the corner careful search reveals 
a pair of chubby legs kicking aimlessly 
in the air. 

Nor is humour of either brand 
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necessarily objective. Music, equally with 
literature and painting, has proved an 
admirable medium for the expression 
of both satire and nonsense. 

Take the Waltz Motif in Offenbach’s 
overture to Orpheus in the Underground, 
which those who know their music will 
soon see is a parody on Gluck’s intermin- 
able lament in Orpheus and Eurydice. 
Here is subjective satire. But Gounod’s 
Funeral March of a Manonette, which is 
certainly like nothing on earth, is sub- 
jective nonsense. 

This siamese twin effect of humour 
is universal. It enters every field. But 
whereas satire is by its nature second- 
hand, sheer nonsense requires originality, 
and the number of people who have 
been capable of producing it is unfortun- 
ately limited. 

Good work has’ been,'= and 1S 
being, done by the inmates of lunatic 
asylums; but, alas! who is there to 
tap it? These vast reservoirs of nonsense 
remain permanently closed. True, some 
of those within their walls express some 
of the all-pervading nonsense in the 
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columns of the Lancet, but the patients 
themselves are everlastingly prevented 
from disseminating it because where 
sense is at such a premium original 
nonsense is suppressed by the individual 
who conceives it. The nonsense born 
in asylums may be as great as the non- 
sense of William Blake, but it fails for 
one small reason. Although it zs non- 
sense, the inventor either believes it to 
be sense or else suppresses it lest it should 
prolong the time of his confinement. 

Nonsense at its best is always spontane- 
ous. Take, for instance, Hieronymus 
Bosch’s paintings: is it credible that 
he had an image of these very fearsome 
besties in his mind’s eye ? Did his creator 
work out laboriously the Adventures of 
the Wallypug and the Doctor in Law 
or Edward Lear develop his ideas with 
the nicety of his own creation the old 
man with a beard : 

‘““ Who said it is just as I feared, 

Two owls and a wren 


Four larks and a hen 
Have al] made their nests in my beard.’”’ 


We can, of course, imagine the old man 
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at some date previous to the rhyme 
saying to himself sadly, “I am afraid 
that one day two owls and a wren, three 
bats and a hen, will all make their nests 
in my beard’”’; but we cannot see the 
.poet carefully calculating the number of 
birds in the same quantity. Or, again: 


‘* He thought he saw an elephanta climb- 
ing off a bus, 
He looked again and saw it wasa hippo- 
potamus. 
If this should stay to dine, he said, 
There won’t be much for us.’’ 


Words roll out spontaneously; they 
are shovelled into their places to make 
way for the rhymes which are the chief 
thing in a limerick. As the German 
nonsense writer Lilienthal has it (and 
German nonsense literature is too little 
appreciated in Europe) : 

‘* Palmstrom went with Herr von Korf 

To the town of Diisseldorf ; 


But he only took Korf for the sake of the 
rhyme.”’ 


That, perhaps, is why nonsense is at 


such a discount in a logical place like 
France. While England and Germany, 
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and, indeed, all Northern Europe, bristle 
with the treasures of nonsense, the logical 
Frenchman is woefully poor in his heritage. 
In his striving for nonsense he tries 
gallantly to reconcile it with his native 
logic, so we find that Monsieur Paillise, 
for instance, never took off his hat with- 
out uncovering his head. But French 
logic would be sorely baffled by the 
case of : 
“A young lady named Bright 

Who could travel much faster than light ” 
because rather illogically 


‘“‘“She started one day in the relative way 
And came back the previous night ’”’ 


and still more by the hero of a popular 
German tale who had so many failings 
that he set up a wood store with the 
beams he took out of his own eye. 
Nonsense, then, 1s spontaneous as well 
as being aimless humour. Nevertheless 
carefully calculated nonsense was, 
we believe, once evolved. That was 
in the Oxford Town Hall, where an 
elaborately pieced together farrago of 
nonsense was carefully concocted so as 
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to pass off as Freudian Psychology. 
That, however, was an anomalous in- 
stance, and as everyone present thought 
it really was Freudian Psychology the 
question as to whether it can legitimately 
be termed nonsense must still be thrashed 
out by the experts. After all, ought 
nonsense not to be “ patent on examina- 
tion ’’ to employ the legal phrase ? 

It follows that nonsense never has 
been confined to any one period, nation, 
or Art, and it is a great mistake to fall 
into the trap into which a recent Belgian 
writer tumbled when he wrote, in a 
chapter to which he gives the comprehen- 
sive title of ‘The Meaning of Nonsense ’, 
‘We are only concerned with a certain 
class of literary work ... brought to a 
standard of high perfection in modern 
times in England.” 

There is a great deal of nonsense music, 
although no one has hitherto thought 
worth while to classify it—as, for instance, 
nonsense literature has been classified. 
The masterpiece of nonsense music—it’s 
Alice in Wonderland, so to speak-—is 
Tyl Ulenspregel’s Merry Pranks by Richard 
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Strauss. Just as Alice is not only great 
nonsense but also great literature, so 
this work is not only great nonsense but 
great music. At first sight some might 
be tempted to regard jazz also as non- 
sense music. It is, of course, nothing of 
the kind. Even such things as What 
was the matter with Rachmaninoff ? in 
which that author’s prelude is re-written 
in syncopated time is no more nonsense 
music than Gluck’s Lament oh Orb leus 
re-written in waltz tune. uch pieces 
belong to the realm of musical satire 
to which we have referred. They are 
neither aimless nor spontaneous, they 
are laboured and they have a purpose 
—which is to hold up the mzrror of 
ridicule to Rachmaninoff or to syncopa- 
tion, we are not quite certain which. 
Students of music, especially lovers of 
Opera, are familiar with this old trick. 
John Sebastian Bach, who was quite 
incapable of anything so trivial as non- 
sense music, has written a whole opera 
to ridicule his musical successors. This 
is Phoebus and Pan—a rather bad tem- 
pered assault on the school of Mozart— 
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and it used to be a great favourite with 
Sir Thomas Beecham, who often produced 
it as a curtain-dropper. Of course, 
Bach was a case of the old order striking 
at the new, whereas the syncopation of 
Rachmaninoff is a dig on the part of 
the new order at the old. For some 
reason or other the latter is considered 
bad taste, while the former is acclaimed 
as delightfully witty. But if the new 
style of music laughs at the old measures, 
Music is equally capable of showing up 
syncopation. Take Krenek’s opera Johnny 
Strikes up a Jazz. That is a glorious 
laugh at the barbaric cacaphonies of 
beyond the Atlantic and shows musical 
satire to be as living a force to-day as 
it was when Bach wrote Phoebus and 
Pan. 

In short, whatever they may seem to 
be at first sight, What was the matter with 
Rachmaninoff ?, Johnny Strikes up the 
Jazz, Orphée aux Enfers, and Phoebus 
and Pan are not musical nonsense any 
more than Harry Graham’s parodies 
in Verse and Worse are literary non- 
sense. In the true sense of the term, 
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musical nonsense began with Mozart. 
Throughout the nineteenth century we 
find it flitting like a_ will-o’-the-wisp. 
A whole crop of “scherzos’’ (jokes) 
added like a musical harlequinade to 
the more weighty compositions of those 
who took their music seriously show 
us that musicians have always realized 
the need for the most essential of all 
relaxations. 

Every musician who wrote a scherzo 
composed some nonsense music. Some 
cases are classic—-greater than anything 
in nonsense literature. Thus, Beethoven 
in his Sixth (Pastoral Symphony) introduces 
his yellow-hammer motet into the second 
movement and proceeds in the third to 
introduce a village-band that is a parallel 
to Lewis Carroll’s mad hatter. Of course, 
there is a great deal more nonsense 
music. In fact, it would be a delightful 
experience to attend a nonsense concert. 
Here is a programme that is commended 
to the notice of Sir Thomas Beecham : 

1. Potpourrt. The Magic Flute. Mozart. 


2. Lhe Express Train. Honegger. 
3. Selection from L’ Enfant 
Prodigue. Wormser. 
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4. Song of the Flea. Moussorgsky. 
5. Lhe Bestiary. Poulain. 
6. Beckmesser’s Song from the 

Mastersingers. Wagener. 


It might even make music in England a 
paying proposition ! 

Dress has long been a_ particularly 
favourable medium for the expression of 
nonsense. The jester’s motley is the 
most highly conventionized form and is 
still used as the outward and visible sign 
of the spirit of nonsense within. So 
much has this come to be accepted that 
since the first production of Pagltiacct 
or The Yeomen of the Guard which depict 
the tragedy of the suffering fool, the 
theme has been worn threadbare in 
countless plays and films which depend 
for their effect on the contrast of a break- 
ing heart covered by nonsense clothes. 

The most famous nonsense clothes are 
the uniforms of the Pope’s Swiss Guards, 
designed by Michael Angelo in a fit of 
pique at being asked to do such a trumpery 
thing. For four hundred years’ the 
unfortunate Vatican sentinels have been 
rigged out in these red, black and yellow 
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stripes “like Merry Andrews ’’, to quote 
Lavengro. 

Apart from period and peasant costume, 
fancy dress is now-a-days almost always 
nonsense dress. When a man or woman 
appears as D.O.R.A. or Major Seagrave’s 
car it may not be nonsense of a very 
high order, but it is certainly a manifesta- 
tion of the spirit of nonsense. A Fair 
Isle sweater, made in Leicester and worn 
on a suburban golf course, and the shape- 
less garments unaccountably called Oxford 
trousers—and, for that matter, to a 
vast extent school and club colours—all 
come within varying degrees of the same 
category. 

The supreme success of Mr Charles 
Chaplin as an artist is largely due to 
his appreciation of the importance of 
nonsense clothes—nonsense clothes im- 
mortalized in the famous nonsense verse : 





‘““Oh! the moon shines bright on Charlie 
Chaplin, 
His boots are crackling, 
For want of blacking, 
And so we’ll send him 
To the Dardanelles.’’ 
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Apparently a variant on the course 
adopted with : 


“. ,. . the little nigger, 
Who wouldn’t get no bigger, 
So we put him in the Lord Mayor’s show.” 


The clown as Jineal descendant of the 
jester still wears his meaningless dress 
and make-up, his very gestures have 
been unaltered from Grimaldi to Grock. 
Whenever the curtain is lifted on that 
land where, as Boccaccio has it: 


‘they tie their vines up with sausages and you 
get a goose for a penny with a parrot thrown in 
and when there is a mountain made entirely of 
grated cheese and people on top of it do nothing 
all dav save make macaroni and dumplings and 
cook them in chicken broth and throw them 
down for anybody who happens to be passing to 
pick up,”’ 


in other words the land of Never-Can- 
have-been—playgoers are sure to respond. 
What matter whether Pantaloon trails his 
string of sausages and Grimaldi wields his 
red-hot poker or Grock slides down his 
piano plaving a concertina, it is enough. 
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The magic key has been turned, the door is 
open to the fabulous realm, there is no limit 
to the popular craving to enter in. Fat 
and thin murrors at fairs are always 
surrounded by gazers, and who knows 
how much of the attention devoted to 
street corner tub thumpers springs from 
the same source ? 

Rhyming slang has probably evolved 
from the same root. Consider “ Ill 
just run up the apples and pears ”’ (mean- 
ing to say the stairs) and “I’ll lay you 
a Jack o’ Goblin ”’ (meaning a sovereign) 
—there is workaday nonsense, nonsense 
of the workshop and the back alley. 
Yet there are actually people who assert 
that nonsense is the product of aristo- 
cratic Jeisure, whereas in fact it is the 
the great Common Denominator and the 
bond of universal appreciation. 

The crowds which flock to the last 
surviving Punch and Judy and delight 
to welcome old fricnds lke Dog Toby, 
the Hangman, and Punch with his nasal 
drawl, are just the same in their reaction 
to pure nonsense as their forefathers 
who watched Punchinello and Harlequin 
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at Bankside in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
The Harlequinade, the only other form 
of pure nonsense in drama that lasted 
into our own day, has died within the 
memory of the present generation. But 
though their heritage has been passed 
on to the nonsense film, the original 
form which both Punch and Judy and 
the Harlequinade trace their descent has 
outlived them and can still be found in 
remote corners of Calabria and Southern 
Spain. 

The Commedia dell’arte focussed the 
literary decadence of Italy after the 
glory of the Renaissance had been shriv- 
celled into the flames of the Inquisition. 
Its characters and its situations were 
fixed like those of Punch and Judy, and 
the dialogue was improvised to. suit 
each particular time and place. There 
was Pantaloon and the lovesick Harlequin 
and the old doctor of Bologna, the brag- 
gart Captain Terrible from Spain or 
Naples, Columbine, the dunderheaded 
servant and all the rest. They were all 
Grimaldis in their day. There was 
Scala who played Harlequin and intro- 
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duced this form of nonsense into England 
in the 1580’s. And Isabella Andreini, 
whose praises were sung by Tasso as 
Columbine. The old doctor was immortal- 
ized by Graziano, and the most famous 
of all Harlequins, Ganassa, took the 
Commedia dell’arte to Spain in 1570. 
Wherever these strolling troops set up 
their booths, whether in Arragon or 
Auvergne, in Sienna or Southwark, they 
were greeted with enthusiasm, and gave 
pleasure to thousands. For though their 
country of origin may have been Italy 
and the language they spoke was Italian 
their real language was the universal 
tongue of nonsense. 
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it, 
a 


The story of nonsense as it has adapted 
itself to the national genius of every 
country has yet to be written. And if 
we confine onrselves perforce to that 
part which concerns the English-speaking 
races, it 1s through no sense of natioual 
arrogance, for the roots of nonsense go 
deeper than the roots of nations. Non- 
sense springs from ancient ritual and 
primitive belief. The cave-dwellers tried 
to propitiate the shadowy forces in the 
spirit kingdom by symbolic antics or by 
deeds of magic. Pictures are to be seen 
on the limestone at Arriége and Altamira 
of red deer, bison, and wild cattle, their 
flanks pierced by spears, scratched by 
artists who hoped that their drawings 
would induce good hunting. Similarly, 
men clothed themselves (as savages still 
do in Western Australia) in the skins and 
antlers of their quarry so as to acquire 
the virtues of the creatures in question 
or to lure them by the magic of mimicry 
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into the hunter’s snares. Now if these 
primitive men and Australian aborigines 
were to do exactly the same thing without 
any ulterior motive whatever, their actions 
would at once become nonsense. And 
in fact that is what happened. It is 
not possible to say exactly when the 
first rhythmic dance was danced for the 
fun of dancing instead of with a ritual 
Significance, or when the first absurd 
drawing was done aimlessly and without 
thought, but on that day nonsense was 
born. 

When the Haiti nigger foots his voodo 
measures round the sacrificial black cock 
it is ritual; but when the same move- 
ments catch on with the local garrison 
of American Marines and_ eventually 
penetrate to Broadway as the _ black- 
bottom or the shimmy it has become 
nonsense. A mascot in the same way 
—be it a bear’s tooth, a swastika, a 
billykin, a black cat or a stork——by the 
time it has reached the radiator of a 
motor-car has run the whole gamut 
from the intensity of a supernatural 
belief to the status of a nonsense symbol. 
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American Indians were once wont to 
band themselves together with the signs 
and symbols of the buffalo, because they 
sought in this way to acquire the strength, 
courage, and endurance of real buffalos. 
Nowadays, petty tradesmen meeting 
weekly make use of a special handgrip 
and still call each other buffalos, though 
there is no reccrd of one of them desiring 
suddenly to assume the bchaviour of a 
buffalo behind his counter. 

With the course of time, ancient 
beliefs and superstitions crystallize into 
organized religions, always developing 
their ceremonies as they go; but while 
they do so the form of the ceremony 
divorced from its original meaning or 
possibly outliving the belief which en- 
gendered it, often survives as a nonsense 
dance or a nonsense song. Thus, the 
Dithryamb, originally a poem of praise 
to Dionysus, grew into the Greek farce, 
and the Corybantic dance became a 
frantic outlet for energy and high spirits. 

In ancient Rome the mysteries of the 
Saturnalia were originally celebrated every 
vear at the end of December to honour 
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the mighty sire of thundering Jove; but 
in Imperial Rome Petronius could still 
participate in a Saturnalia which was 
merely a periodical frolic, at a time and 
in a place where the great god Saturn 
was altogether forgotten. At the Saturn- 
alia houses were decorated with holly, 
men and women wore paper masks and 
hats, and masters waited on thcir slaves. 
That is two thousand years ago, yet at 
the end of cach December men still hang 
up holly, put on masks and paper hats 
out of crackers, hotel guests wait upon 
the servants, and officers serve the rank 
and file which is a perfect example of 
the growth of nonsense manners. 

As time goes on the thread of nonsense 
is never altogether lost even when the 
light of history flickers low. It would 
be very amusing to cite some of the 
more characteristic specimens of Saxon 
and Norse nonsense, but as anything 
written in Anglo-Saxon would of itself 
strike the reader as nonsensical it might 
be wasted labour to do more than quote 
the line : 

‘* Eotenas and ylfe and orcneas ”’ 
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and hope the reader will enjoy it. No 
one can deny that it is reminiscent of 
Edward Lear at his very best. 

But through all its wanderings, non- 
sense tends always to borrow the trappings 
of the most profound contemporary 
influence. Thus, in the Ages of Faith 
its kinship with ritual is still as apparent 
as in the earliest times, for we find the 
outward forms of the Church used as a 
kind of husk for the nonsense kernel 
within. Take, for instance, the lines: 

‘‘T sing of one—o 
Green grow the rushes—o, 
What is your one—o? 


One is one and all alone 
And evermore shall be so.’’ 


This ditty, which persists with a well- 
sustained level of inanity to number 
twelve, is still sung in camps to-day, 
but no one has yet pretended to explain 
its ‘““meaning’’. Of course, it has no 
‘““meaning ’’, but is obviously an every- 
day nonsense doggerel owing its form to 
the Athanasian Creed. 

It is rather reminiscent of the jingle 
that survived the Reformation and 
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“ Creezum zuum patrum onetentem creatorum 
ejUs amicum, dominum nostrum qui sum sops, 
Virgini Marie, Chrixus fixus, ponctii pilati 
and obitiers morti by Sunday, Father a furnes, 
seelest ut judicarum, finis a mortibus.”’ 


Or again, the more frankly nonsense 
rhyme quoted in Mr G. M. Trevelyan’s 
“England Under the Stuarts ”’ : 


‘“‘ White Paternoster, St Peter’s brother, 
What hast i’t’one hand? White book 
leaves ; 
What has i’t’other hand? MHeaven’s gate 
keys.”’ 


Of course, such productions are the 
result of a form of words that are meaning - 
less to simple minds. Children still 
persist in catching the euphony without 
understanding the meaning of certain 
phrases in the Church Service. <A small 
nephew of the writer was once heard 
coming home from Church mumbling 
“elijahelisha, elishaelijah, elijahelisha ”’. 
Here again the form has been taken 
stripped of its meaning albeit uncon- 
sciously. One can hardly wonder that 
the new services after the Reformation 
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struck the country folk as being “ like 
a Christmas play ”’. 

On the other hand, all through the 
Middle Ages there ran a stream of con- 
scious nonsense based on ritual, actually 
encouraged by the Church. The non- 
sense festival of the Boy Bishop extended 
from St Nicholas’ Day (December 6th) 
to Holy Innocents’ Day (December 28th). 
At the beginning of the festival a choir- 
boy was elected “‘ Bishop’ by his fellows. 
He was given a pair of gloves and a 
horse by the Dean. A _ procession was 
then formed in this order: the Dean 
and Canons, the Chaplain and then the 
Boy Bishop with his Prebendaries, the 
Boy Bishop wearing a mitre, sandals, 
a cope, an episcopal ring, a chasuble, a 
surplice and a ‘‘ worsted robe’’. He 
was placed in the Dean’s stall and preached 
the sermon having first offered the bidding 
prayer on behalf of “‘ the ryte reverende 
fader and worshypfull Lorde, my broder 
Bysshop of London your Diocesysan, 
also my worshypfull broder the Deane ”’. 
After vespers the Boy Bishop and _ his 
companions proceeded through the pre- 
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cincts blessing the populace, and then 
went on a progress receiving gifts for 
his performance of various ritualistic 
pantomimes. This practice persisted from 
the thirteenth century till Tudor times, 
and its last flicker was the Eton Montem 
Ceremony which went on till the first 
half of last century. 

The festival of the ‘‘ Ass’”’ used to 
be celebrated on the 14th of January 
to commemorate the flight of the holy 
family into Egypt. A gaily caparisoned 
donkey was led through the streets and 
then solemnly conducted to the high 
altar of the principal Church, where it 
stayed for the service. In honour of 
this unusual guest, spccial responses 
were ordained which consisted of a 
general hee-hawing from the assembled 
congregation. A nonsense hymn was 
also sung, but neither the hymn nor the 
nonsense was of a very high order. The 
last verse ran : 


‘With your belly full of grain, 
Bray most honoured ass, Amen ; 
Bray out loudly, bray again, 
Never mind the last Amen, 
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Bray and bray and bray again, 
Amen, Amen, A-a-men. 
Hee-Haw, Hee-Haw, Hee-Hee-haw.’’ 

Rather quaintly this performance 
clashed with another more local nonsense 
ceremony, also the inspiration of a piece 
of nonsense verse. In 1437, when the 
foundations of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
were being dug, an overfed mallard came 
flapping out of a drain. Now the appear- 
ance of this fowl had been foretold to 
King Henry VI in a dream. ‘“‘ He dremt 
and there appereth unto him one of right 
godelye personage sayinge how he myghte 
placen his colledge and in witnesse that 
it was sooth the wolled him to lay the 
first stone at the corner which turneth 
to the Cattys strete where he myghte 
find a schwoppinge mallard.’’ The com- 
memorative piece of nonsense verse is 
unfortunately no longer sung by the 
fellows of All Souls’. 


“The poets feign Jove turned a swan 
But let them prove it if they can ; 
As for our proof ’tis not at all hard, 
For ’twas a swapping, swapping mallard, 
O, by the blood of King Edward, O, by the 
blood of King Edward, 
It was a swapping, swapping mallard.’’ 


Cc 
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The Church’s inspiration of nonsense 
in the Middle Ages did not confine itself 
to nonsense verse and nonsense behaviour. 
Nonsense architecture can be studied in 
the details of many Cathedrals and 
Parish Churches (particularly at Kilpeck 
in Herefordshire) where the high spirits 
of the architects, masons and carvers 
vented themselves in odd contraptions, 
fantastic gargoyles, and grotesque miserere 
seats. It was in fact the golden age of 
nonsense architecture which has_ de- 
generated in our time to a few examples 
in exhibition pavilions and places of 
amusement, notably in Berlin. Non- 
sense painters let themselves go in count- 
less scenes from the revelation and 
temptations of St Anthony, and so im- 
portant was the hold of nonsense on life 
that the earliest great Enghsh poets, 
Chaucer and Langland, directed a great 
deal of their genius towards its creation. 

But the way was prepared for them, 
for, by the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, there was a school of nonsense 
poets in England, a school whose non- 
sense was complete in itself, owing nothing 
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to ritual or satire. Less known than 
the Victorian school of nonsense writers, 
they were by no means less skilful, and 
their tricks were used again effectively 
hundreds of years after. Friar Michael 
of Kildare made up a poem in which he 
just left out the rhyming word in each 
couplet and put in another word that did 
not rhyme. The art is familiar to us in 
Harry Graham’s Verse and Worse. 


“This book may prove a gift horse too, 
And if it do as I surmise, 
I pray that you will read it through, 
With kindly and uncaptious cyes, 
Not bothering because this particular line 
doesn’t happen to scan 
And this one doesn’t rhyme.”’ 


An anonymous writer of the later 
thirteenth century wrote a poem about 
the man in the moon as seen by a be- 
fuddiled reveller who is worried about the 
‘thorn bush. He wants to know whether 
the “‘heyward’’ made the man in the 
moon pay for cutting the thorns. 
** We shall pray the heyward home to our house 
And maken him at ease for the maistry, 


Drink to him dearly of full good bouse 
And our dame Dance shall sitten him by.’’ 
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Another unknown writer has left us 
a description of the Land of Cochayne 
where : 

‘*There beth rivers great and fine 
Of oil, milk, honey and wine ; 


Water serveth there no thing, 
But to sight and washing.’’ 


and the gecse 


‘“'Y roasted on the spit, 
Fleeth to that abbey God it wot 
And gredeth: ‘Geese all hot, all hot’.” 


With the decay of the great Mediaeval 
institutions the Church and chivalry 
and the rest in the fifteenth century, the 
nonsense element becomes supreme. 

Already in Chaucer’s time it was 
possible while still appreciating the ‘‘ very 
parfait gentil knight’’ to evolve the 
nonsense knight Sir Topaz, whence one 
can easily trace the genesis of the Eliza- 
bethan, Sir Eglamore and the White 
Knight in Alice. 


‘‘Sir Topaz wix a doughty swain, 

White was his face as pandemaine, 
His lippes rede as rose, 

His robe is like scarlet in grain, 
And I yow tell in good certayne, 

He hadde a semely nose,’’ 
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Nowhere was this all-pervading effect 
more obvious than at that cross way 
where the Age of Faith met the Renaiss- 
ance—the Stage. 

Miracle Plays were riddled with non- 
sense. We find Noah’s wife refusing to 
go with the Ark because she will talk 
with her gossips until Shem drags her 
in by force. And the Shepherds’ boys 
present the infant in the manger with : 


“A nut hook to pull down aples, peares and 
lumbs, 
That ould Joseph nede not hurt his thuinbs.’’ 


With the Reformation, the Miracle 
Play became the Interlude and so passed 
on to the Junketings and Masques 
and pageants of Tudor times. These 
merry-makings were marked by various 
performances, usually nonsense perform- 
ances, written for the occasion. Such was 
Ralph Royster Doyster, composed by 
Nicholas Udall for the Eton scholars 
with its nonsense plot culminating in the 
catch : 


‘‘T mun be married a’ Sunday,’”’ 
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John Heywood’s “‘ Four P’s’’, written 
in Henry VIII’s time, is rich in passages 
like : 


““Two knaves before i, lacketh 11 knaves of 
fyve: 
Then one, and then one, and bothe knaves 
alyve. 
Then two, and then two, and then at u cast, 
Thou knave, and thou knave, and thou 
knave at laste.’’ 


, 


In Queen Elizabeth’s reign nonsense 
passages were expected by the audience 
in every play. Gammer Gurton’s Needle 
is nonsense from beginning to end. But 
even works like Marlowe’s Devil and 
Doctor Faustus contain such _ things 
as: 


“Wagner: ‘I will cause two devils presently 
to fetch thee away—Baliol and 
Belcher.’ 

“Clown: ‘Let your Banio and your Belcher 


come here, and I’ knock them, 
they were never so knocked since 
they were devils: say I should 
kill one of them, what would folks 
say? ‘‘Do you see yonder tall 
fellow in the round slop? He 
has killed the devil’. So I 
should be called kill-devil all the 
parish over.’ 
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(Enter two devils : and the Clown runs up and 
down crying.) 


‘““ Wagner : ‘ Baliol and Belcher,—spiriis away.’ 
(Exeunt Devils.) 
‘““Clown: ‘A vengeance on them! They 
have vile long nails’ !”’ 
and : 


‘“Cursed be he that stole away his Holiness’ 
meat from the table, 
Maledicat Dominus ; 
Cursed be he that took Friar Sandeloa blow 
on the pate, 
Maledicat Dominus.’’ 


The strain persists well into the next 
century as witness such lines as: 


‘““He that met the party you know and said 
the party’s party was a party of a_ partly 
pretty understanding ”’ 
in Machin’s Dumb Knight (1608) ; or 


‘“ Will-tye-to da new toate sure la now ”’ 


which appears in Love’s Sacrifice by Ford 
(1640). 

In fact, the first half of the seventcenth 
century down to the Civil War was the 
golden age of English nonsense. The 
very passage of the seasons was marked 
by succeeding rounds of junketing, morris 
dancing, maypole dancing, and pageants 
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where court and populace gratified to 
the full its love of aimless humour. 

The accounts of the City of London for 
this period contain constant references 
to “painting of the City’s four giants, 
one unicorn, one dromedary, one luce, 
one asse, one dragon, six hobby horses 
. . . forty-three shillings ”’ and “ for paint- 
ing new the dragon . . . five shillings ’’, 
and we read how the citizens of Chester 
delighted in the spectacle of ‘* Boyes, 
Beasts and Bels’’: ‘ Bels of a strange 
amplitude and an extraordinary pro- 
portion’: ‘beasts of an excellent shape 
and admirable swiftness’: and ‘ boyes 
of a rare spirit and exquisite performance ’. 
There was nonsense verse too: 

‘“O, if all the world were paper, 

And all the seas were ink, 


And all the trees were bread and cheese, 
What should we have to drink ? ’’ 


At Christmas, mummers perambulated 
the villages (the writer can remember 
them within the last ten years). St 
George, the Dragon, the Turkish Knight, 
his son, the Doctor and Beelzebub wearing 
symbolic clothes made a round of the 
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houses enacting a playlet on traditional 
lines : 


“Here come I St George the valiant man, 
With naked sword and spear in hand . 
What man or mortal will dare to stand 
Before me with my sword in hand ? 
I’ll slay him and cut him as small as flies 
And send him to the Indies to make mince 
pies.”’ 


The challenge is duly taken up by the 
Turkish Knight, who is killed by St 
George, but restored to life by the Doctor 
with : 
“A little bottle in iny pocket 
Called hokuin, shokuim, alcamipane ; 
I’ll touch his eyes, nose, mouth and chin, 
And say ‘rise dead man’ and he’ll fight 
agen.” 


And so on, until we find: 


‘““Here come I, Beelzebub, 
Under my arm I carry a club, 
Under my chin I carry a pan, 
Don’t I look a nice young man ?”’ 


And then come the Whitsun sword plays, 
none of which was complete without its 
clown : 


‘“‘ Here come I who never came yet, 
With my big head and little wit.’’ 
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Or again, to quote a North Country piece : 


‘“O, Love it is a deadly thing, 
That smites both heart and mind, 
And he that does not go before 
He needs must go befour.”’ 


‘‘ No, no—that’s wrong—say it again right !’’ 
““, . . And he that does not go befour, 
He needs must be before.’’ 
““What’s the difference between befour and 
before ? 
Do try and think what you’re saying.’’ 
‘““O Love it is a deadly thing, 
That smites both heart and mind, 
And he that does not go before, 
He needs must go behind.’’ 
(Ex1t.) 
The writer has also seen the seventeenth 
century survival of Plough Monday, when 
bands of children serenade every house 
with a long doggerel rhyme : 
‘As I got up one morning 
Just before one 


There I saw a navvy 
Eating of a bun. 


‘As I got up one morning 
just before two 
There I saw a navvy 
Buttoning of his shoe ’”’ 


and so on up to number ten. 
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But with the coming of the Common- 
wealth, Puritanism with its passion for : 


‘“coinpounding sins it was inclined to 
by damning those it had no mind to” 


proclaimed ruthless destruction of all 
those joyous occasions where its sour- 
featured devotees were unwelcome. At 
the flight of Charles II nonsense was one 
of the loval companions in his exile, and 
it must be admitted that her health 
never fully recovered from the hardships 
of those Iean years among the Hollanders. 
For the efforts of the Restoration play- 
wrights to restore her to her one-time 
glory lack that spontaneity which is 
essential to nonsense at its best. True, 
we find her pale face flitting through the 
scenes of Congreve, Dryden, and Farquhar, 
but the growth lacks naturalness. And 
henceforward native nonsense never really 
takes root in England. Only as a hot- 
house plant imported from America does 
it assume in our own day something of 
its Elizabethan luxuriance. 

The eighteenth century is variously 
referred to as the Age of Reason, the Age 
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of Free Criticism and the Age of Good 
Sense ; and it was also called the French 
Century. What chance could nonsense 
have in an atmosphere of Reason? or 
Free Criticism or Good Sense? And how 
could it survive a century that was 
French, which is to say that it was alien 
and cold and logical and cruel? In the 
upshot, nonsense vanished from _ polite 
society until the Romantic Revival. 

There were, it is true, a few exceptions. 
Until 1727 it was customary for a Court 
official every Ash Wednesday to announce 
the hours in a voice like the crowing of 
a cock. But when he first bawled into 
the ear of that somewhat stolid monarch, 
George II, in the strident voice of 
chanticleer : 


“ It’s past ten-o’clock ”’, 


the King was so angry that the custom 
dropped for all time. 

Tristram Shandy contains quite a num- 
ber of nonsense passages, and Smollett 
and Fielding reveal an occasional flash. 
And there is the famous anonymous 
contribution beginning : 
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‘She went into the garden to cut a cabbage 
leaf to make an apple pie when a huge she bear 
coming down the street and looking in at the 
window said 

“What ! no soap ?’ so he died and she very 
imprudently went and married the barber. 
There were present at the wedding the Piccninnies 
and the joblillies and the great Panjandrum 
himself with a little round button at the top 
and they all fell to playing catch-as-catch-can 
till the gunpowder ran out of the heels of their 
boots.”’ 


But on the grand scale nonsense passed 
into the keeping of the poor—in fact 
into those very circles portrayed in that 
nonsense masterpiece of the eighteenth 
century, the Beggar’s Opera. And just 
as in the heyday of the Church nonsense 
appeared in the guise of religious ceremony 
and in the days of a gilded monarchy in 
various forms of pageants and plays, so 
now, when life was becoming political, 
nonsense adapts itself to Parliamentary 
precedents. 

The Garret Election was a parody of 
a real mayoral election that had once 
taken place in the tiny village of that 
name between Wandsworth and Tooting. 
With every new Parliament there was 
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a new “Mayor of Garrett’’. Comic 
candidates, forerunners of ‘‘ Mr Jorrocks ’”’ 
(Independent) and ‘‘ Comrade Bludski ”’ 
(Communist), who contested Oxford in 
1923 and 1924 respectively, appeared 
with all the paraphernalia of a Recorder, 
Election Addresses, Oaths of Qualifica- 
tion, pamphlets, broadsides, chairings 
and the rest. Squire Blowmedown and 
Squire Gubbins,who contested the election 
in 1747 were followed by no less than 
nine candidates in 1761. And eminent 
contemporaries like Wilkes and Foote 
and Garrick took an active part in this 
contest between Lord Twankum, Lord 
Lapstone, Kit Noisy, Sir John Crambo, 
Beau Silvestre and the others. This 
aimless “‘rag’’ was kept up until 1826, 
when Sir Paul Pry, Sir Robert Needal 
“a friend to the ladies who attend 
Wandsworth Fair’’, and Hugh Allsides 
made a last gallant attempt to carry on 
the old tradition. 

Only in one branch of nonsense was 
the eighteenth century prolific, and that 
was in eccentricities. Thus, on March 3rd, 
1730, a hundred woolcombers marched 
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from Bishopsgate to St James, dressed 
in woollen shirts and neatly curled 
woollen wigs and headed by an imperson- 
ator of Bishop Blaize carrying a woolcomb 
to thank the King and Queen for “ the 
encouragement they had extended to 
the industry ’’. 

There are countless stories also of 
feats of running, jumping and so forth, 
and in particular of a man who engaged 
to cover five hundred yards in St James 
Park in fifty hops and actually covered 
the distance in forty-six. 

In 1724 some young men harnessed 
six horses to a hackney coach, dressed 
the drivers and postillions as_ kennel 
sweepers, and with as many bootblacks 
carrying stools on their heads drove 
round the fashionable ring in Hyde Park 
—a feat not unlike a “ Hospital rag” 
of our own times. 

But in the last quarter of the century 
there appeared the first gleams of a 
great beacon light destined to shed the 
beams of a new nonsense over the whole 
English-speaking world. Fittingly enough, 
this most acrid century was to provide 
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that great resurrection of nonsense which, 
even if it never made the art as indigenous 
to our soil as it had been in good King 
Charles’ golden days, yet saw to it there 
should be, albeit in another form, a 


second blooming. 
In 1784 there was published William 


Blake’s Island in the Moon. The secret 
of Blake’s nonsense entwined with his 
mysticism to make his magnificence and 
has not been fathomed yet, but we all enjoy 


“Little Phoebus came strutting in, 
With his fat belly and his round chin. 
What is it you would please to have ? 
Ho! Ho! I won't let it go 
At only so-and-so ”’ 
or 
‘““Lo ! the bat with leathern wing, 
Winking and blinking, winking and blinking, 
Like Doctor Johnson, 
Oh ! ho! said Doctor Johnson, 
To Scipio Africanus, 
Ah! ha! to Doctor Johnson, 
Said Scipio Africanus.’’ 


And again : 
‘‘Oh! there’s Doctor Clash, 
And Signor Falalasole. 
Oh! they sweep in the cash 
Into their pursehole. 
Fa! me! Lat! sol! 
La! me! Fa! sol!”’ 
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‘“Great A little a, 
Bouncing B, 
Play away, play away, 
You’re out of the key.’’ 

William Blake with the natural reaction 
of genius from the icy formalism of the 
Age of Reason deliberately directed a 
mighty inteUcct to the task otf producing 
nonsense literature : 


“Lawless winged and unconfined 
That breaks all chains from every mind.’’ 


Such nonsense was naturally different 
from all the nonsense there ever had been. 
For what had hitherto been a spontan- 
cous, unorganized outburst of the eternal 
childishness of man was from _ hence- 
forward to be replaced in England by 
the new sophisticated, deliberate non 
sense of the intellect. Blake and his 
disciples after him worked at_ their 
nonsense as unashamedly as upon a 
treatise. 

As ever, the time was ripe. When the 
French Revolution shattered the world 
which had made the French century, 
logic and reason fled with the Bourbons 
as popular nonsense once fled with the 
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Stuarts. Once more invasion swept across 
the Rhine. Germany replaced France ; 
Romanticism expelled Classicism; and 
M. Voltaire, peruke and spectacles and 
all, was to flee before a torrent of gnomes 
and dwarfs and brownies and a host of 
frenzied fancies of which he was by no 
means commander. 

It was William Blake who first gave to 
nonsense that acrid touch which the harsh- 
ness of the Industrial Revolution engend- 
ered in all his contemporaries. This 
cruel strain pervades all the members of 
the early nineteenth century school. 
Dr Syntax, for instance, is redolent of 
the ruthlessness which we also find in 
nearly everything written by Tom Hood. 

“Now as they bore him off the field, 
Said he Ict others shoot, 


For here I leave my second leg, 
And the forty-second foot... 


‘* But when he called on Nelly Gray, 
She made him quite a scoff, 

And when she saw his wooden legs, 
Began to ‘take them off’ . 

‘‘ Said she I loved a soldier once, 
For he was blithe and brave; 

But I will never wed a man 
With both legs in the grave... 
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‘Oh! Nelly Gray, Oh! Nelly Gray, 
For all your jeering speeches, 
At duty’s call I left my ae 
In Badojoz’s breeches. . 


‘‘So round his melancholy Heels 
A rope he did entwine, 
And for the second time in life, 
Enlisted in the linc.”’ 


With the coming of Mr Pickwick this 
strain has become decidedly fainter, but 
its ghost still lurks in the duelling 
ground at Rochester and over the head 
of the Lady with the Yellow Curlpapers 
in the White Horse at Ipswich. 

Ten years later, with the coming of 
Blake’s most original disciple, the acrid- 
ity is completely gone. It was Lear who 
created Jumblies and Pobbles and such 
like creatures in profusion. He tells us how : 

“The owl and the pussy cat went to sea 

In a beautiful pea-green boat ; 
They took some honey and plenty of money 
Wrapped up in a five pound note . 
Pussy said to the owl, 
You beautiful fowl, 
How wonderfully sweet you sing, 
Come let us be marricd, 


Too long have we tarried, 
But what shall we do for a ring? ’”’3 


1 From Edward Lear’s The Owl and the Pussy 
Cat, by permission of Messrs. l‘rederick Waiue 
& Co,, Ltd. 
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Their troth we find was _ eventually 
plighted, though not as we might expect 
by: 
‘*. .. a Doctor of Divinity 
Who resides in the vicinity ’’ 


but by: 
“The turkey that lives on the hill.’’ 
And we are almost touched to hear how: 


‘“‘On the coast of Coramandel, 
Where the early pumpkins grow, 

In the middle of the woods 

Dwelt the yonge-bonge-bo. 


‘“*One old broom and half a candle, 
One old jug without a handle, 
These were ail his worldly goods, 
In the middle of the woods.’’ 4 


And, of course, Lear was the inventor 
of the nonsense limerick. Everyone 
remembers how : - 


‘‘There was an old person of Rhodes, 
Who strongly objected to toads ; 
He paid several cousins 
To catch them by dozens, 
That futile old person of Rhodes.”’ 


1trom Edward Lear’s Yhe Courtship of the 
Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo, by permission of Messrs 
Frederick Warne & Co., Ltd. 
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But an even more important contri- 
bution to the hterature of nonsense is 
the nonsense animal, a creature wholly 
conceived by Lear. There had been, 
of course, dragons, pixies, griffins 
and such like from the earliest days, 
and later on they had become to a certain 
extent comic. Shakespeare made Caliban 
semi-comic; and there were always 
Gargoyles and Bestiaries. But theidea of 
an animal, real or imaginary, created 
solely as a vehicle of the ridiculous was 
quite new. The Yonge-Bonge-Bo, the 
Quamble Wamble, the Jumbly, the Vocal 
Pelicans, and the Love-Sick Owl and the 
Pussy Cat, are the prototypes of the 
Walrus (the friend of the Carpenter), 
the White Rabbit, the March Hare, and 
the Mock Turtle in Alice, of A. Fish 
Esquire in the Wallypug series, of Peter 
Rabbit, Jemima Puddleduck, and Squirrel 
Nutkin in Beatrix Potter’s books, and 
of countless Cockyolly birds, bears, dogs, 
and mythical creatures generally. 

From this it was a short step to the 
production of such creatures in concrete 
form as Christmas toys. The Gazeeka, 
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the Teddy Bear, Dismal Desmond, Pip, 
Squeak and Wilfred, Bonzo the pup and 
Felix the cat are all indirectly the 
products of Lear’s brain. And _ those 
nonsense animals in their turn have 
reproduced a nonsense literature of their 
own. As witness the story of Little 
Black Sambo and the Tigers who fought 
so hard for his clothes that they all turned 
into butter; and the tale of the two 
Dutch Dolls and Gollywog. 

Following the nonsense limerick and 
the early nonsense animals came the 
craze for the nonsense riddle : 


‘Why does a mouse when it spins ? 
Because the higher the fewer.’’ 


And, with the coming of the famous penny 
black postage stamp, grave business men 
in stock collars and chimney-pot hats 
were asking each other : 

‘‘Why does the penny stamp?’ 


and answering as gravely : 
‘‘ Because the threepenny bit !”’ 
In the wake of the combined Nonsense 
Renaissance and the Romantic Revival, 
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old fairy tales assumed a new signifi- 
cance, and the tricks of Hop-o-my- 
Thumb, the adventures of Puss-in-Boots, 
of Dick Whittington and his cat, of 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears, became 
domestic epics and so brought nonsense 
back to every nursery. The cosmopolitan 
origin of these stories—their Norwegian 
trolls—their German dwarfs—their Scotch 
pixies and [Irish leprechauns—show 
once again how widespread is the common 
nonsense inheritance. 

Not only were the ancient sources of 
the Old World tapped to satisfy the ever- 
growing demand for nonsense, but fresh 
life was infused by the growth of an 
entirely new and original school in the 
New World. 

American nonsense began with Washing- 
ton Irving, the author of hip Van Winkle, 
who relates with much gusto in The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow the exploits of 
Brombones and his gang and their feats 
of pseudo-magic with the aid of hollow 
turnips. The tale of the Stout Gentleman 
has a peculiarly American tang, and even 
the Adventures of the Popkin family, 
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although it deals with Englishmen in 
Italy, is essentially American in its 
nonsense. In fact, the American nonsense 
writer is as distinct from his English 
contemporary as Alderman Popkins is 
from Mr Podsnap. For it is worth 
noticing that Washington Irving and that 
whole school of vigorous New World 
nonsense writers were the inspiration and 
life of the dominant influences in their 
world and those influences happened to 
be peculiarly national. The two most 
powerful factors in early nineteenth 
century America were the world of the 
pioneer and the world of the planter. 
Round one or the other most of American 
nonsense groups itself. There is a certain 
boisterous touch in what we may call 
the ‘‘ Pioneer School’’, even if the 
pioneer influence was often rather in- 
direct. 

Mark Twain began to write when 
Washington Irving was still at his best ; 
his last work was contemporary with the 
most finished composition of O Henry. 
He is the link that binds early provincial 
America with the present day Cosmopolis. 
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In his works satire and nonsense abound ; 
but he is at his best with the latter. 
When he is describing the dialogues of 
Mississippi schoo] children his nonsense 
is delicious, original and_ essentially 
American. Says Huckleberry Finn : 


““I didn’t see no dimonds and I told Tom 
Sawyer so. He said there was loads of them 
there anyway and he said there was a-rabs 
there too and elephants and things. 1 said 
why couldn’t we see them then. Hie said it 
was all done by enchantment. He said there 
was hundreds of soldiers there and elephants 
and treasure and so on but we had encmies 
which he called magicians and they turned 
the whole into an infant sunday schoo] just out 
of spite. I said then the thing for us was to go 
for the magicians. ‘ Why,’ he says, ‘a magician 
could call up a lot of geniis and they would hash 
you up like anything. They are as tall asa 


tree and as big as a church’. ‘ Well’, I says, 
“suppose we get some geniis to help us?’ 
‘“TIow are you going to get them?’ ‘I don’t 


know, how do they get them?’ ‘Why, they 
rub an old tin lamp and the geniis come tearing 
in and everything they are told to do they up 
and do it.’ ‘Who makes them tear around 
so?’ ‘Why, whoever rubs the lamp. If he 
tells them to build a palace forty miles long out 
of dimonds and fill it full of chewing gum they’ve 
got to do it.’ ‘Well’, says I, ‘they are a pack 
of fatheads for not keeping the palace them- 
selves.’ ‘How you do talk, Huck Finn !’ 
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‘Why, you would have to come when he rubbed 
it whether you wanted to or not.’ ‘What, and 
I as high as a tree and as big as a church? I 
lay that I’d make that man climb the highest 
there was in the country.’ ‘ Shucks, it ain’t no 
use to talk to you Huck Finn.’ I thought 
it over and I got an old tin lamp and rubbed it 
till I sweat like an injun calculating to build a 
palace and sell it, but it warn’t no use; none 
of the geniis came so then I judged that all the 
stuff was only just one of Tom Sawyer’s lies. 
I reckoned he believed in the a-rabs and the 
elephants, but as for me I think different. It 
had all the marks of a sunday school.”’ 


The same influences moulded Bret 
Harte and with the Civil War we get 
Leland’s immortal Hans Breitmann. A 
German Federal General tells stories 
round the camp fires : 

“The Knight of Klingen Saufenstein, 
He go a-riding by der Rhine ’”’ 
where in due course he comes upon the 
beautiful Rhineland maiden : 


“Vot hadn’t got noddings on.” 


The gallant Knight, however, proves 
impervious to the wiles of the siren because 
he: 


‘‘Doesn’t tink mooch of peoples 
Dat goes by demselves all alone.’’ 
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Mr. Dooley follows, but by his time 
the pioneer influence has spent itself. 

Planter humour deals with the antics 
and the childishness of the negro and in 
one form or another it has gone on with 
increasing intensity up to the present 
day. From this source there sprang the 
golliwog, whose adventures with the 
Dutch Dolls delighted the child of the 
last generation, and to this influence we 
also owe the cake walk, the Christy 
Minstrels, and the mock minstrels of the 
Edwardian seaside. 

America can claim to have fulfilled the 
very apogee of nonsense and appropriately 
enough in connection with Lewis Carroll. 
For when an American gentleman has 
paid a fortune for the original manuscript 
of Alice im Wonderland all subsequent 
nonsense must of necessity be an anti- 
climax. 

Still it cannot be denied that for most 
people Lewis Carroll is the greatest, or 
perhaps the only, nonsense writer. Him- 
self an intensely earnest and _ serious 
person with a taste for mathematics, he 
is par excellence the perfect example of 
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the school of writers which followed 
the Romantic Revival. In fact he is by 
no means free from Romantic influences 
—even if his Queen is only the Queen of 
Hearts and his Knight the White Knight. 
From Lear he inherits the nonsense animal 
real and fabulous—the White Rabbit 
and the Jabberwock. But his great 
original contribution was the invention of 
portmanteau words and the giving of a 
literature to the language and outlook of 
the child. 
““*Twas brillig and the slithy toves, 
Did gyre and gimble in the wage ; 


All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the momewraths outgrave.”’ 


If Alice has become the great English 
nonsense classic it is because everyone was 
once a child, and where there are many 
ideas as to what is funny there is only 
one remembrance of what was the mind 
of the reader at a period of his life which 
he is always pleased to regard as the 
golden age. That is perhaps why Alice 
has so overshadowed the equally meritor- 
ious works of the same author. For in 
Sylvie and Bruno the child-motif is sub- 
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ordinate to the nonsense-motif, while in 
the Hunting of the Snark the former is 
entirely absent. It is because he is a 
good psychologist more than a_ good 
nonsense writer that Lewis Carroll reigns 
over the nonsense world as King Carroll, 
holding his kingdom as certainly as his 
namesake of Roumania does not. 

The last half of the century was rich 
in a peculiar form of humour that was 
a compound of nonsense and satire and 
that it would be hard to assign definitely 
to either realm. But Sandford of Merton, 
Vice Versa, The Brass Bottle, and Jorrocks, 
to quote only a few, are to-day read simply 
in a nonsense vein. 

The greatest of this school of nonsense 
intellectuals came last. With Sir W. S. 
Gilbert and Mr Austin Dobson we find 
all previous heights surpassed. 

The persistence of the popular taste 
for “‘ Gilbert and Sullivan ”’ is a striking 
tribute to the permanent appeal of 
nonsense—even though the period atmos- 
phere has completely worn off. Some- 
times moreover it has not. The lines 
beginning “ The Earl, the Marquis and 
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the Duke’ might be a satire on the 
Labour Party to-day. 

In the Bab Ballads Gilbert’s nonsense 
is pure and undefiled. Captain Reece 
of the Mantelpiece will always’ be 
remembered because : 


‘“If ever his men were dull or sad, 
Their captain danced to them like mad 
Or told, to make the time go by, 
Droll legends of his infancy.’’ 


And there is a similar inconsequent strain 
in parts of Mr Rudyard Kipling’s /ungle 
Book. 

The end of the century produced a 
great spate of nonsense verse. Harry 
Graham in the Babies Baedaker and 
later, Deporimental Ditties: Belloc in 
his Cautionary Tales for Children and the 
Bad Book of Beasts (once more the old 
Bestiaries come up in new guise); and 
E. C. Bentley, in his Brography for 
Beginners, all assist us to trace the develop- 
ment of nonsense and to correlate it with 
contemporary influence so. that we may 
the better understand its place in the 
world of To-day and To-morrow. 
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At the end of the War, or more 
accurately at the beginning of the Peace, 
men found their senses—and, at the 
same time, found their nonsenses. For 
when Einstein discovered the kink in 
space, man discovered the kink in mind. 
He realized in short that nonsense was 
not “‘a certain kind of work brought 
to a high standard of perfection in 
England through the writings of Edward 
Lear and Lewis Carroil’’, but as essential 
a part of a being as his cyes, or his nose, 
or his hopes, or his fears. The post-War 
world, in fact, perceived once more that 
nonsense belonged not to the University 
but to the Universe. In the result, 
nonsense became more significant than 
it had ever been. 

But a fundamental change had taken 
place. Side by side with the great in- 
crease in the volume of Nonsense there 
occurred a bifurcation of its stream. 
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Through the old channel waters from the 
spring of Blake still continued to flow— 
a quenching draught for minds worn by 
labours of the intellect; while through 
the new there bubbled up once more that 
river which since Stuart days had been 
forced underground; the Nonsense of 
the people. This last and most blessed 
phenomenon must be accredited to the 
collapse of moral standards and preceptors 
which followed the Great Disillusion of 
19g14—-1918. Popular Nonsense under 
the Puritans, since it failed to accord 
with the standards of Calvin and John 
Knox, had been driven from the public 
gaze; and the dead hand of an icy 
Protestantism seemed to have damned it 
eternally. But the war shattered the 
Puritan standards. Tor no person was 
going to believe any longer in the recti- 
tude of a morality which, when it was 
expedient, urged him in defiance of its 
own teachings, to the indiscriminate 
slaughter of his fellow Christians. Once 
the grip of organized religion in England 
had been relaxed, popular nonsense was 
able to show its head again. 
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Meanwhile, the rarefied nonsense of 
the intellect carried on the continuity 
temporarily interrupted in 1914. Such 
was its vigour that it split into definite 
varieties each appealing to a _ limited 
and specialized group. Forensic Fables 
by “O” ws a collection of nonsense 
tales couched in the technical language of 
the Bar, whose appeal could not con- 
ceivably stretch beyond the Temple. 
They appeared week by week in u legal 
journal, alongside the usual reports and 
commentaries on case-law, and_ their 
success was enormous. A second series 
soon followed the first. Rather wider 
in its scope was the brilliant Mzsleading 
Cases by Mr A. P. Herbert, that appeared 
in the pages of Punch: which also pub- 
lished a most successful series called 
The Mudlarks—incomprehensible to every 
one who had not had some contact with 
the vagaries of the military mind. 

Even Mr Bernard Shaw, still a prophet 
in the post-War world, recognized the 
omnipresence of nonsense. In the 
Elipogue to Sé Joan we find : 
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“Rum tum trumpledum, 
Bacon fat and rumpledum, 
Old Saint Mumpledum, 
Pull his tail and stumpledum, 
Oh my Mary Ann!”’ 


(A Ruffianly English soldier comes through 
the curtains.) 


Dunois: ‘ What villanous troubadour taught 
you that doggerel ?’ 
Soldier: ‘No troubadour. We made it up 


ourselves aS we marched. We 
were not gentlefolks and trouba- 
dours. Music straight out of the 
heart of the people as you might 
Say. 


‘““ Old Saint Mumpledum, 
Pull his tail and stumpledum : ’ 
That don’t mean anything you 
know ; 
but it keeps you marching.’’ 


In point of fact, the popularity of 
nonsense in marching songs during the 
War was world wide. Jtpperary was 
perhaps the most famous English one ; 
but there was One Man and a Dog, One 
Fishball, Old King Cole, and a store of 
others. 

The Little Book of Nonsense, published 
just after the War, is a series of woodcuts 
with the addition of a suitable nonsense 
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rhyme. For instance, a fifteenth-century 
picture of the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber in full session is given the 
Icgend : 


‘“‘ There was an old workman of Deal, 
Who was injured while mending a keel ; 
But the County Court Judge 
Said his case was all fudge, 
And so did the Court of Appeal’”’, 


while one of those distorted topographical 
views of a walled city that were so 
widespread in the seventeenth century, 
with its typical pair of young gallants 
in the foreground and ladies passing by, 
has below it the explanatory verse : 


‘““There was a young person of Cadiz, 
Who said ‘ What a blessing Free Trade is ; 
But I’ve no ambition 
To turn politician, 
So let’s go and talk to these ladies ’.”’ 


This is clearly nonsense of a high intel- 
lectual order, designed to appeal to a 
limited audience ; for no one can possibly 
enjoy the book without at least some 
historical sense. 

Nonsense of the too intellectual school 
is, however, always open to a certain 
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danger in that it is never free from the 
suspicion of a hidden meaning—of a 
profound sense profoundly concealed. 
So Mr Robert Grave’s Star Talk, is vari- 
ously described as ‘“‘ nonsense rhyme ”’ 
and ‘‘ superb mystic verse ”’ 
““Are you awake Gemelli, 

This frosty night ? 

O I'll be awake till Reveille, 

Which is sunrise. Say Gemelli, 

It’s no use trying to go to sleep, 


If there’s wine to be got I'l] drink it deep, 
But rest is hopeless to-night.’’ 


Extreme examples of this obscurity are 
Pirandello’s plays. The onlookers at 
a performance of Henry IV—to take a 
typical case—are left wondering whether 
the hero is mad, or pretending to be mad, 
or whether the author is mad, or whether 
they themselves, the spectators, are mad 
to be taking it seriously ! 

One man’s sense, in short, is always 
another man’s nonsense. Reduced to 
its common denominator of one man 
throwing a custard pie at another, 
nonsense is simple and absolute. But 
between Signor Luigi Pirandello and 
Mr Harold Lloyd there is a whole gamut 
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of nicely graded nonsenses, each of them 
incomprehensible to those strata of the 
intellect not yet attuned to its particular 
pitch. 

The outstanding proof of this is the 
case of the Datly Express paragraphs 
signed ‘‘ Beachcomber ”, ‘“‘ Mr Thake’”’, 
“the English Gentleman educated at 
Eton and Harrow and Oxford and 
Cambridge ”, whose inane observations 
on life are continually appearing, ‘ Mrs 
Tuttle-Tuttle ” with her dogs Thorp and 
Ghecco, ‘* Professor Strabismus (whom 
God preserve !) of Utrecht ” are all above 
the heads of the mass of the paper’s 
circulation, if we are to judge from the 
pained letters of annoyance that are pub- 
lished from time to time. Yet such efforts 
to educate the popular mind through 
the medium of nonsense are most en- 
couraging. For they provide a use for 
nonsense that is neither vapid nor 
materialist, and it is unfortunately a fact 
that side by side with the humanizing 
effect of nonsense in a very material age 
there exists to-day a strong tendency to 
turn the human thirst for nonsense 
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into commercially profitable channels. 

““Ttaly ’, Mussolini has said, ‘‘ must 
expand or explode’’, and the same is 
true of nonsense. Unable to explode it, 
commercialism, its worst enemy, is making 
up its mind to exploit it. And nonsense, 
that elusive jack-o-lantern of the mind, 
is at last being captured and bottled and 
exported in gross. It comes across the 
Atlantic in countless films and comic 
strips ; it looks down from the advertise- 
ment-hoardings; it peeps out of the 
press. It urges as in the forms of Mr. 
York of York, Yorks, and Mr Gold, and 
Mr Flake, the merits of a hundred pro- 
ducts on the markets; and through it 
all we see its forms responding inevitably 
to the dominant forces of this age. 

The twin forces of the immediate future 
are Utilitarianism and Collectivism ; both 
are even now shaping the nonsense of 
to-morrow. Nonsense will always remain 
inherently aimless, but as its inevitability 
and its appeal are brought home more and 
more to the hard-headed magnates who 
are laying the foundations of the world 
of to-morrow it will become increasingly 
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a conscious means to a profitable end. 
The American College Yell, for example, 
is a case that points the way : 


“* Brek ek ! ek! eks } 
eks ! eks ! eks ! 
Ra! Ra! Ra! 
Parabaloo ! ! 
Yaie!!i” 
Incredible as it may sound these monstrous 
ejaculations properly handled act as a 
mass stimulant which leads college boys 
to score “‘ touch-downs”’ and “ bases ’’. 
(The Red Flag is perhaps our own nearest 
equivalent, both for the nonsense of its 
contents and the amazing mass effects 
which it produces.) 

In another category are the nonsense 
symbols that advertise the wares of their 
creators—Johnnie Walker, everlastingly 
“going strong’?; Grandpa with the 
“Kruschen feeling’? upon him; Sunny 
Jim, the happy Jinn of “ Force ’’—all 
extend, or at least presumably extend, 
the sale of their particular products. 
“Dilly and Dally’, “ John Citizen ”’ 
and Low’s Coalition Donkey going two 
ways at once, have helped to overturn 
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Governments—a feat hitherto unaccomp- 
lished by any nonsense form, since the 
song Lullibilero drove James II out of 
three kingdoms. 

In Soviet Russia a special set of non- 
sense toys is used for propaganda. A 
squat “capitalist ’’ complete with top 
hat, about six inches high, can be knocked 
down by the first marble that hits him, 
like a ninepin ; while the two other small 
figures in the set—the “ soviet worker ” 
and the “‘red soldier ”—are (of course) 
entirely unupsettable, as they only bob 
backwards and forwards however much 
they are hit. 

Altogether, another variety of utili- 
tarian nonsense is foreshadowed by 
Wilfred’s League of Young Gugnuncs, 
organized by The Daily Mirror: and the 
Mustard Club, founded by the Baron 
de Beef and so ably conducted through 
a series of mythical actions, and even a 
bye-election by the indefatigable Miss 
Di Gester. 

As for latterday collectivist nonsense, 
it will tend always to become more and 
more a mass production and to have an 
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increasingly monotonous and _ superficial 
appeal. The newspaper comic _ strips 
(particularly in the United States, where 
whole issues are devoted to ‘‘ funnies ’’) 
provide a steady flow of standardized 
models which regularly perform antics as 
formal as the gestures of traditional 
chinese players, and deliver themselves 
of periodical inanities. So firmly are they 
established, indeed, in certain parts of 
the States, that a due appreciation of 
Buster Brown or the Katzenjanmerkids 
is as essential to true one hundred per 
cent. Americanism as are the stars and 
stripes on the 4th of July. Not, of course, 
that these forms are all necessarily bad. 
Says Mutt: ‘‘D’ye hear ’bout Mrs O’Riley’s 
baby ? ”’ 

‘Why, no ’’, responds Jeff. 

“Wall, the kid was playing with a bottle 
and it fell outta the baby carriage and broke 
its neck !”’ 


‘What ! the baby ? ”’ 
** Naw, the bottle ! ’’ 


Of course, these characters are occasionally 
naturalized for the benefit of foreign 
readers. Mutt and Jeff, in fact, actually 
visited London, where they met “ Sir 
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Henry ”, who used his influence to obtain 
for Jeff a post at Scotland Yard. 


‘* How d’ye doit ?’’ asked Mutt. 

‘‘Aw’’, replied Sir Henry, ‘‘ the inspectah is 
a particulah friend of mine and he promised 
ime to let Jeff through if he answered fifty per 
cent. of the questions put to him right. Well, 
there were only two questions; the first 
question the Inspectah asked was ‘ What is 
the capital of England ?’ Jeff said ‘ New York’. 
That was wrong. The second question was 
“What is the diameter of the earth ? ’Jeff said 
he didn’t know. And that was right.”’ 


This standard is not always maintained. 
A single pun can serve a whole row of 
pictures. 


‘““Say Jim, come and see the band go by.”’ 
‘“What band ? ”’ 

“Why that rubber band !”’ 

“Ha! Ha! He! He!”’ 

“Oh!my!t”’ 

‘“ The rubber band went by ! ”’ 


The popular nonsense song, so much in 
evidence during the last ten years, was 
foreshadowed when Lottie Collins first 
set the craze for Tar-rah-rah-boom-de-ay 
and with the increase of American 
influence its growth has been pheno- 
menal. ‘‘ Yes, we have no bananas ”’, 
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and “‘ When it’s night-time in Italy it’s 
Wednesday over here ’’, have never been 
surpassed for the inanity of their non- 
sense and the wideness of their appeal, 
even if their quality be lamentably low. 
The future will certainly provide a con- 
tinuous outpouring of such opportunities 
for community nonsense, for the most 
part American in their conception. But 
the nonsense song as we know it is a 
mongrel affair. To its composition there 
go nonsense language, but ordinary time 
and rhythm. Only the first of these 
qualities is nonsensical. The perfect 
nonsense song in which nonsense music 
blends with a nonsense rhythm in the 
style of Friar Michael of Kildare or Mr 
Harry Graham is for the future’ to 
produce. On the day when our composers 
of catches realize the possibilities of the 
logical demands of their subject, nonsense 
will be definitely carried a stage further 
and an altogether new art will evolve. 

Yet it must be confessed that the 
immediate future will be an age of transi- 
tion, and that in it nonsense evolved to 
gratify the mass will too often be poor 
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stuff. The nonsense of collectivism and 
utilitarianism must of necessity be broad 
and shallow when it is remernbered that 
it 1s created for a large public that has 
yet to be educated. Nonsense is un- 
doubtedly increasing and must increase 
in quantity; but the development of 
its finer qualities has certainly been set 
back by the extent and nature of the 
demands that are now made upon it. 

The mass nonsense of To-morrow will 
be almost entirely American in_ its 
inspiration. Americanized nonsense, like 
the grey American squirrel, is driving 
the native variety away by its sheer 
persistance and its vast quantity. For 
unlike the American humourists of the 
last century who were content to adapt 
the English humour to the worlds of the 
planter and the pioneer, modern America 
is churning out vast supplies of nonsense 
just as she is fitting out great fleets of 
cars; and as a protective tariff on 
nonsense is outside the compass of even 
the Conservative Party Programme, there 
is a real danger of the disappearance of 
the whole English school. 
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The Cinema is almost a complete 
monopoly of the new transatlantic school. 
Even British films can only provide a 
second rate copy of their American pro- 
totypes. ‘“ The Crazy Cat ”’, and ‘“‘ Bonzo 
the Pup’, are only pale shadows of 
“Felix” and “Out of the Inkwell ”’. 
Moreover, Mr Charles Chaplin can reach 
millions, while Mr A. A. Milne, although 
admittedly working in a less favourable 
medium, must perforce content himself 
with hundreds. 

American film nonsense seldom makes 
any pretence of appealing to the intellect, 
and openly caters for a type of mind 
jaded by the strain of accumulated routine. 
This is not to say that there is no in- 
tellectual public West of the Atlantic, 
but the small areas in the Eastern and 
South Eastern States that normally would 
demand Mark Twain cannot be _ con- 
sidered by those commercial interests 
perforce catering for the greatest appeal 
to the greatest number. The result is 
that the greatest medium of entertain- 
ment that the world has ever known will 
perforce be kept at the level of the 
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custard pie until a new age succeeds the 
age of Utilitarianism. 

A further factor is that the modern 
world is decidedly opposed to the free 
development of the individual and utterly 
intolerant of diversity of type. In 
politics the disappearance of the Liberal 
Party ; in commerce the coming of the 
multiple shop ; in private life the develop- 
ment of blocks of mansion flats; in 
literature the worship of the best-seller ; 
all foretell an _ ultra-collectivist To- 
morrow. But nonsense at its best has 
always been the product of individualism, 
nay of that ultra-individualism that 1s 
eccentricity. Americanized nonsense, on 
the contrary, is definitely anti-individual. 

Nowhere is this decay of individualistic 
nonsense more apparent than in the 
Universities and Public Schools. Until 
a few years ago the older and _ finer 
nonsense was still entrenched in the 
minds of school-boys and undergraduates. 
The Cherwell mirrors that outlook until 
about the end of 1925. Verses like: 


An Episcopal Alphabet or Melpomene in a 
Mttre, 
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in which every letter of the alphabet was 
made to stand for some diocese and a 
rhyme composed in its honour, were in 
the best traditions of English nonsense. 


**O the Bishop of Guiana, ochoroon, ochoroon, 
Tried to kill an iguana with a spoon, with 
a spoon. 
O the Bishop of Guiana tried to kill an iguana 
And he’ll join St Juliana, very soou, very 
soon.”’ 


At the same time, an institution known 
as the Nonsense Club wrote jfinis to the 
history of national ragging. Its members 
not only read to each other nonsense 
papers like that dealing with “‘ A walking 
stick called Dante, which is short for 
Andante, the Italian poet who went to 
hell”, but also set its members periodic 
nonsense tests. To appear, with the 
maximum number of articles beginning 
with “OQ” attached to the person; to 
travel as many times as possible between 
Holborn and Aldwych without challenge ; 
to address an audience in Hyde Park for 
the longest time on the most idiotic 
subject ; and to be offered the queerest 
job. Naturally enough, this kind of thing 
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made demands on the ingenuity and 
originality of the members. An entrant 
in the “‘OQ” competition appeared not 
only with the usual collection of Quills, 
quires and the rest, but with the four 
companions necessary to a quorum 
attached by a string to his waist and 
with a long thread of cotton attaching 
Queen’s College to his wrist ! 

And there is the classic instance of a 
platoon in a famous Public School O.T.C., 
which, after a long lecture on the virtues 
of discipline and the serious nature of its 
military duties, appeared for its annual 
inspection equipped to a man with 
Harold Lloyd spectacles and coloured 
bootlaces. At the command “ fix 
bayonets”, a fugelman ran out from 
each end of the line, caught sight of his 
opposite number and as hurriedly scurried 
back to his place, while through the rest 
of that memorable parade a _ hot-faced 
commanding officer dreaded the wun- 
foreseen antics that would inevitably 
follow his next command. 

Since then, the new cruder nonsense 
has steadily gained ground, and that 
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which to-day goes by the name of a 
‘“‘rag ”? requires neither originality, in- 
genuity nor even courage. Can it really 
be believed that it struck not one but the 
entire body of Cambridge Undergraduates 
as funny to sit down on the pavement 
all round Market Hill for hours on end ? 
Or that Oxford, or at any rate some of 
it, apparently derived entertainment from 
letting a few rats loose after prolonged 
advertisement in the Corn Market to be 
trampled to death by a laboriously 
collected crowd ? 

The standard of nonsense in provincial 
universities and among medical students 
is if possible lower still. Apparently, 
no hospital “rag”? is complete without 
the introduction of a wooden _high- 
lander stolen from a tobacconist’s shop 
in the Tottenham Court Road. As there 
are sO many “rags” ina year, and as this 
particular Highlander has appeared in 
every one for five years at least, one 
might imagine that the essential humour 
apparently inherent in him would get a 
little worn. But evidently this is not so. 
And the other variation, which seems to 
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consist of wearing one of the four stock 
types of fancy dress, and appearing in 
the streets either as a parson, a pirate, 
a woman or a nigger, is equally un- 
inspiring. 

Curiously enough, one of the few 
spheres where individualism in nonsense 
still persists is in the realm of party 
politics. Quite recently, Mr Maxton and 
other recalcitrant ‘‘ left-wingers’’ of the 
Labour Party gave a performance at 
the Lambeth Baths, where Mr Maxton 
informed the assembled company in the 
words of Gilbert and Sullivan that : 


‘“ It was indeed a glorious thing 
To be a pirate king.’’ 


In the same year the younger delegates 
to the Liberal Summer School at Cam- 
bridge produced a revue burlesquing the 
political situation of their own party, 
and ending with a chorus that in a 
pointed reference to the progress of the 
Liberal million pound fund announced; 


“Yes, we have no subscribers, 
We have no subscribers to-day ; 
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Though a man up in Yorkshire has promised 
a lot 
If somebody else will pay.’’ 


The Mass nonsense, however, that not 
only dominates the United States and 
bids soon to overshadow this country, is 
reverberating by means of such agencies 
as the Cinematograph, Broadcasting, and 
cheap literature, to all parts of the 
civilized and even the uncivilized world. 
No one who has not seen the effect of an 
American knockabout film on a hut-full 
of Fijians can realize the torce of the 
impact of this particular product of the 
West upon the mind of the East. Of 
the evils attendant upon such a state 
of things when East mects West much 
has already been said and written. Yet 
there is one aspect peculiar to nonsense 
that deserves to be specially considered. 
The same antics, the same comedians, 
the same situations, are diverting and 
pleasing populations between whom there 
has hitherto been no bond or contact. 
Nonsense, in short, is rapidly acquiring 
the properties of a common denominator 
in all countries. In the sixteenth century 
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the Comedia dell’arte fulfilled the same 
function albeit less thoroughly, and in a 
smaller compass. 

The effect of this Internationalization 
of Nonsense is seen with the complete 
disappearance of one of the oldest forms 
of joke—the funniness of the foreigner. 
In our days, when so much that is funny 
is foreign, that which is foreign has 
ceased to be funny. The Punchs of the 
last century were full of little Frenchmen 
with pointed beards and pointed hats, 
and Germans with strings of sausages 
and dachshunds saying “Zo!” To-day 
they have vanished altogether from that 
journal, being chiefly replaced by the 
tigure of a post-War profiteer not knowing 
what is “done” in the best circles—a 
joke which no doubt owes its inter- 
minable duration to the innate snobbery 
in which that periodical and its readers 
are so irrevocably steeped. 

The fact that people and things have 
ceased to become funny because they 
belong to another nation, and that men 
are laughing at an internationally-agreed- 
upon-nonsense instead is tremendously 
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encouraging. One fancies that the 
salvation of the world may lie somewhere 
in that direction. If the politicians at 
Versailles had only remembered how to 
laugh, and if they had been less intent 
upon the Gold Standard and more alive 
to the possibilities of the Nonsense 
Standard, America might with her 
nonsense output have more than re- 
couped herself for the Allied Debt, while 
at the same time putting the civilized 
world under a debt to herself that could 
never have been liquidated. 

Whatever else it may have done, the 
War showed us that a people can only 
fight effectively when it has lost the 
sense of humour. When the German 
nation could sing : 

‘““We hate by water, we hate by land, 
We hate with heart and we hate with hand ; 


Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown, 
That hatred of millions choking down’”’, 


in all seriousness; when Germans could 
greet each other with the remark, “‘ Gott 
strafe England”; when the late Sir 
Edmund Gosse could seriously say that 
he would never read Goethe and Schiller 
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again; when Mr Eden Philpotts could 
write “‘a vile feature of German frightful- 
ness is that she mixes poison with her 
prisoners’ rations ; ’’ when Father Bernard 
Vaughan could put on paper, “‘ You must 
either hate Christ and His Creed like the 
Prussian superman, or love Him, and 
be like England’s crusading kings”. . 
all sense of humour had _ obviously 
completely died. But any output of 
nonsense keeps a sense of humour alive, 
and once there is so much nonsense in 
the world that it cannot be scotched, 
peoples will be insured against loosing 
their sense of humour for a single moment, 
and wars will become impossible. Non- 
sense is the great obstacle to the war 
spirit. 

If we might venture to make a suggestion 
to the League of Nations, it would be 
both interesting and wise to investigate 
the possibilities of developing an Inter- 
national Nonsense, the basis of which has 
already been established by Mr Charles 
Chaplin, the cross-word’ puzzle, and 
Hoénneger’s Rugby. It will be a great 
day when we can pick up our copy of 
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Headway and read that at the plenary 
meeting of the Forty-third Sub-Committee 
of the Committee for the ‘‘ Establish- 
ment of International Co-operation 
through such Methods as are suggested 
by Unreason and Common Nonsense ’’, 
the Irish Free State Delegate referred 
to the following poem : 


““As I came over Windy Gap, 
They threw a halfpenny into my cap, 
For I am running to Paradise ; 
And all that I need to do is to wish, 
And somebody puts his hand in the dish, 
To throw me a bit of salted fish, 
And there the King is but as a beggar.”’ 


“This piece of Irish nonsense, he pointed 
out, was not only particularly favourable 
for world appreciation, but peculharly 
applicable to a body like the League of 
Nations which was on the road to the 
Paradise of Universal Peace, if only 
sufficient halfpennies were thrown, so 
to speak, into its cap.” 

“The representative of Northern Ire- 
land immediately objected. Why should 
anybody want a piece of salted fish ? 
For his part, he considered that this 
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particular food lent to the whole poem 
a certain superstitious touch which 
would make it unpalatable in Protestant 
countries. He suggested the substitution 
of an orange. 

“On behalf of Germany, the Foreign 
Minister of the Reich protested on the 
score that the entire sequence of events 
in the poem could not be reconciled with 
probability. If a man were to come 
through a windy gap his first care surely 
would be that his cap should be upon his 
head, in which condition it would be 
impossible to throw a halfpenny into it. 

““The French delegate dissented. His 
German colleague, if he might say so, had 
by his remarks shown a _ complete 
psychological misunderstanding of the 
spirit of the verse. It was just this going 
bare-headed through the gap which 
constituted the essentially ridiculous. If 
he might say so, without offence to his 
German colleague, to a people endowed 
by long civilization and culture with 
the subtlety necessary to appreciate the 
essence of nonsense the sequence of 
events was exactly in the order that was 
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logically to be expected. Some witty 
observer of the ridiculous behaviour of 
the gentleman who crossed windy gap 
would naturally throw the halfpenny 
into the cap that he might point out to 
the wearer that the cap was in a position 
of conformity with the condition of the 
climate. 

“On behalf of Poland it was urged that 
the phrase ‘windy gap’ should be 
omitted as it might be taken to refer to 
the Dantzig corridor. 

““The American ‘ observer’ begged to 
be allowed to address the sub-committee. 
He was, it is true, only there in an 
advisory capacity; but as representing 
one hundred and fifty million people to 
whom it was intended that this poem 
should appeal, he had two very definite 
objections. In the first place, no American 
citizen would care to contemplate the 
possibility of a man running over a windy 
gap and receiving charity on the way. 
He pointed out that the idea of getting 
fried fish free and of a mere wish being 
gratified by substantial profit, was 
essentially foreign to the American sense 
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of service and payment. Why should 
not the man be made to drive in an 
automobile (as he certainly would do) 
across this gap and buy his fish properly 
at a stall on the road ? 

“His second point was that as the 
demand for nonsense had assumed such 
vast proportions, it had become necessary 
to standardize varieties and grade them 
into four types—amply | sufficient to 
satisfy the demand of the vast majority 
of peoples which, to-day, lived under a 
Republican form of Government. He 
regretted that it had not so far been 
found economical to make exceptions in 
any of the categories which should allow 
of reference to a king for the sake of 
the small minority who still lived under 
the monarchical form. He _ suggested 
that the words ‘ the President’ would 
not only appeal to the American respect 
for achievement, natural in a country 
where there was nothing in the way of 
a beggar becoming President, but would 
enable the poem to receive the official 
brand of ‘ Recognized by the United 
States Federal Nonsense Board’. 
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“The Facist Delegate objected to the 
entire poem. It was a deliberate incite- 
ment to emigration, its innuendo being, 
at any rate for the Italian public, that 
their own country was full of beggars, 
and that it was something from which 
people would want to run in order to 
seek some Paradise no doubt existing in 
those nebulous liberal democratic minds 
which could conceive of a king being as 
a beggar. 

“The sub-committee adjourned during 
the fourth hour of a speech by the 
Lithuanian Foreign Minister . . .” 

Such a consummation is not impossible. 
For between the League of Nations and 
Nonsense there is at any rate this bond: 
each svmbolizes in its own way the 
non-material aspect of our modern life. 
And in a world growing ever more 
utilitarian such things are becoming 
fewer and therefore more important. 
And while it is true that commercialism 
has to a certain extent degraded nonsense 
in shaping it to its own ends, and that 
the increase in the quantity of the out- 
put of nonsense has tended to rob it of 
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its subtlety, both these phases will pass 
in the long run. The democracies of 
the future, becoming steadily more 
enlightened, will once more raise Nonsense 
to its proper place in life. 

It is really unfair to compare the 
Nonsense of the screen with its appeal to 
millions to the Nonsense of Lewis Carroll 
or Blake and to use the contrast as the 
measure of its deterioration. That is 
the same argument as the one that 
contrasts the yellow press of to-day with 
Addison’s Spectator to prove the dis- 
appearance of good journalism. The 
truth is that even the crudest Nonsense 
to-day, in so far as its appeal is to social 
strata that had not known any kind of 
Nonsense since the days of King Charles, 
is an advance upon a state where Nonsense 
of a fine quality existed only for a 
favoured few. Nonsense, the greatest of 
humanizing influences, is becoming once 
again at least widely spread. 

Therein lies its Future. It will return 
again to the common people—even if 
its path is by way of the advertisement 
hoarding and the cinema screen. And the 
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link which was broken by the Puritans 
will be forged anew. In token of what 
that severance was let us tell a little 
story : 

In the City of Norwich there once 
lived a famous dragon named Snap. Now 
of all the dragons that ever dwelt in 
Norfolk none could rival this one; the 
vivid green of his pasteboard was decked 
with a gold whose glitter dazzled the eyes 
of all beholders, and when his slow and 
gorgeous self stalked behind the Mayor 
and Corporation of Norwich to the 
Cathedral every Tuesday before St John 
the Baptist’s Eve, all Norwich turned 
out to cheer. Snap passed on in his 
glory year after year, nodding to his 
admirers and exchanging good-humoured 
chaff with the onlookers till the civic 
procession came to the Cathedral. Then, 
while the Mayor and Corporation passed 
inside, Snap sat down on the dragon’s 
stone which stands outside Norwich 
Cathedral until they came out again, 
when he resumed his place in the pro- 
cession. 

But in the year 1835, the dour-faced 
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Whigs enthroned at Westminster passed 
their Municipal Corporations Act to 
uproot all the accumulated abuses of 
Civic Government in Britain. And with 
the old abuses there went much that 
amuses. The ancient jollity and feastings 
of Norwich were swept away and Snap 
went with them. A veritable torrent of 
disappointed wrath surged over the City. 
Snap must not die! Snap should not 
die! And there were riotous goings-on 
in Norwich when in the next year there 
was no jolly roystering in its streets and 
no Snap to amuse the small boys. Cer- 
tainly there was not so much joy and 
colour in the lives of the Norwich poor 
that they could dispense with their 
Snap! The “New Police’? in their 
top hats and white trousers were kept 
busy hke so many St Georges fighting 
the dragon. Yet for many years after- 
wards, efforts were made to resurrect 
Sonap—mock dragons were rigged up, new 
processions were made—but the inevitable 
and inexorable hand of authority bore 
heavily on the devotees of Nonsense, and 
the dragon of Norwich was ruthlessly 
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trodden under foot until he vanished 
from the mind and memory of man. 

When this dragon disappeared a horde 
of other dragons took its place : dragons 
of class-hatred, of drabness and of 
spiritual poverty and unhappiness. But 
now, at last, the spirit of the dragon Snap 
is returning, and with its coming our 
people, let us hope, will learn once more 
to follow that path which leads to the asses’ 
bridge: that old Pons “l stnoriui1 which 
spans the gulf between our world of 
striving for futile achievements and the 
land of inconsequent folly and nonsense, 
wherein alone true happiness and joy 
are to be found. 
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“‘It is impossible to do serious justice to 
his volume on the ‘Chemical Robot’ in a 
brief review. It cals for a monumental work 
of opposition.’’—Datly Herald. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Narcissus : an Anatomy of Clothes. By 
GERALD HEARD. With Ig illustrations. 
Second impression. 

“A most suggestive  book.’’—WNatton. 
‘Irresistible. JReading it is like a switchback 
journey. Starting from prehistoric times we 


rocket down the = ayes.’’—Darly News. 
‘‘ Interesting, provocative, and entertaining.’’ 
—Queen. 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry ? By hk. C. TREVELYAN. 


‘‘ Learned, sensible, and very well-written.”’ 
—Afhable Hawk, in New Statesman, ‘‘ Very 
suggestive.’”’—J. C. Squire, in Observer. 
‘“A very charming piece of work, I agree 
with all, or at any rate, almost al] its con- 
clusions.’’—/. St. Loe Strachey, in Spectator. 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE, author of ‘‘ Satan the 


Waster ’’, etc. 

‘“We should like to follow the author’s 
suggestions as to the effect of intelligence on 
the future of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Manners. 
Her book is profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone.’’—Outlook. ‘‘ A concise, 
suggestive piece of work.’’—Saturday Review. 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By Bonamy DOBREE, author of “‘Restor- 


ation Drama,”’ etc. 

““A witty, mischievous little book, to be 
read with delight.’’-—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘‘ This is a delightfully witty book.’’ 
—Scotsman. ‘“‘In a subtly satirical vein he 
visualizes various kinds of theatres in 200 years’ 
time. His gay little book makes delightful 
reading.’’—WNation. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


The Dance of Civa, or Life’s Unity and 


Rhythm. By CoLLtum. 
‘““It has substance and thought in it. The 
author is very much alive and responsive to 


the movements of to-day.’’—Spectator, “A 
very interesting account of the work of Sir 
jJagadis Bose.’’—Ox/ford Magazine. ‘* Tlas 


caught the spirit of the Eastern conception of 
world movements.’’—Calcutta Statesman. 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 
A.M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 


““As might be expected from an inventor 
who is always so fresh, he has many inter- 
esting things to say. > evening Standard, 

‘The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
physicists. To them we look for visions, and 
we find them in this book.””—New Statesman. 


Perseus: of Dragons. By H. F. Scotr 


STOKES. With 2 illustrations. 

‘‘ A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas. 
Mr Stokes’ dragon-lore is both quaint and 
various,’’—Morning Post. ‘‘ Very amusingly 
written, and a mine of curious knowledge for 
which the discerning reader will find many 
uses.’’-—Glasgow Herald. 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
eS: HAYNES, author of ‘‘ Concerning 
Solicitors ’’, etc. 

“An interesting and eencnely written book.’’ 
—Yorkshtre Post. ‘‘ He roundly declares that 
English criminal law is a blend of barbaric 
violence, medieval prejudices and modern 


fallacies. ... A humane and conscientious 
investigation.’’—T.P.’s Weekly. ‘A thought- 
ful book—deserves careful reading.’’—Law 
Times. 


' 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
LIONEL R. McCorvin, author of ‘‘ The 
Theory of Book-Selection.’’ 


‘‘ Discusses briefly, but very suggestively, 
the problem of the future of art in relation to 
the public.’’—Saturday Review. ‘‘ Another 
indictment of machinery as a soul-destroyer 

. . Mr Colvin has the courage to suggest 


solutions.’’—Westminster Gazette. ‘“This is 
altogether a much-needed  book.’’—New 
leader. 


Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER, author of 
‘The Reformation of War,’’ etc. With 


8 Plates. 

‘The foremost military prophet of the day 
propounds aé_ solution for industrial and 
unemployment problems. It is a bold essay 

. . and calls tor the attention of all con- 
cerned with imperial problems.’’—Dazly 
Telegraph. ‘‘ Practical, timely, very inter- 
esting and very important.’’—/. St. Loe 
Strachey, in Spectator. 


Atlantis, or America and the Future. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 


‘‘Candid and caustic.’’—Observer. ‘‘ Many 
hard things have been said about America, 
but few quite so bitter and caustic as these.’’ 
—Datly Sketch. ‘‘ He can conjure up possi- 
bilities of a new Atlantis.’’—Clarzoz. 


Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHERTON, author 
of ‘‘ The Real Ireland,”’ etc. 


A companion volume to Af@lantis. ‘‘ Full of 
astute observations and acute reflections ... 
this wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation 
to the thought that is creative.’’—Morning 
Post. ‘‘A punch in every paragraph. One 
could hardly ask for more ‘meat ’.’’—Speciator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 


By GILBERT RUSSELL. 

‘‘ Expresses the philosophy of advertising 
concisely and well.’’—-Observer. ‘‘ It is doubt- 
ful if a more straightforward exposition of 
the part advertising plays in our public and 
private life has been written.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Birth Control and the State: a Plea 
and a Forecast. By C. P. BLACKER, 


M.C.,M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

“A very careful summary.’’—TZimes Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘ A temperate and scholarly 
survey of the arguments for and against the 
encouragement of the practice of birth control.’’ 
—tLancet. ‘‘ He writes lucidly, moderately, 
and from wide knowledge; his book un- 
doubtedly gives a better understanding of the 
subject than any other brief account we know. 
It also suggests a policy.’’—Saturday Review. 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 


of Mankind. By GARET GARRETT. 

‘‘This brilliant and provoking little book.”’ 
—Observer. ‘‘A significant and thoughtful 
essay, calculated in parts to make our flesh 
creep.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ A brilliant writer, Mr 
Garrett is a remarkable man. He explains 
something of the enormous change the machine 
has made in Jife.’’—Datly Express. 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By JOHN GLOAG, author of ‘‘ Time, 
Taste, and Furniture.”’ 

‘“*‘An able and interesting summary of the 
history of craftsmanship in the past, a direct 
criticism of the present, and at the end his 
hopes for the future. Mr Gloag’s real con- 
tribution to the future of craftsmanship is 
his discussion of the uses of machinery.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Plato’s American Republic. By J. 


DOUGLAS WooDRUFF. Fifth impression. 
‘Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue 
with devastating success. A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page.’’——Sunday Times. 
‘* Having deliberately set himseli an almost 
impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief.’’ 
Saturday Review. ‘‘ Quite the liveliest 
even of this spirited series.’’—-Observer. 
Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. TURNER, author of ‘‘ Music and 


Life.’”” Second impression. 

‘“A book on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thrice. Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thinking upon 
Beethoven that I have ever met with. 
Ernest Newman in Sunday Times. “OA 
brilliant essay in conteinporary philosophy.’’ 
—Outlook. ‘‘ The fruit ot real knowledge and 
understanding.’’—-New Statesman. 

‘Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 


E. J. DENT, author of ‘‘Mozart’s Operas.”’ 
‘““In Orpheus Mr Turner made a brilliant 
voyage in search of first principles. Mr Dent’s 
book is a skilful review of the development of 
music. Itis the most succinct and stimulating 
essay on music I have found. .. .’’—Musical 
News. ‘‘ Remarkably able and stimulating.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ There is hardly 
another critic alive who could sum up contem- 
porary tendencies so neatly.’’—S/fectator. 
Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C. A. Mace, University of St. Andrew’s. 
‘‘ An entertaining and instructive pamph- 
let.”"—Morning Post. ‘‘ Places a nightmare 
before us very ably and wittily.’’—Spectator. 
‘‘ Passages in it are excellent satire, but on 
the whole Mr Mace’s speculations may be 
taken as a trustworthy guide .. . to modern 
scientific thought.’’—Birmingham Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs C. F. LEYEL, 
authors of ‘““The Gentle Art of Cookery.”’ 


‘“‘ This is a clever and witty little volume 
in an entertaining series, and it makes en- 
chanting reading.’’—Times Literary Supfle- 
ment. ‘Opens with a brilliant picture of 
modern man, living in a vacuum-cleaned, 
steam-heated, credit-furnished suburban man- 
sion ‘ with a wolf in the basement ’—the wolf 
of hunger. This banquet of epigrams.’’— 
Spectator. 

Procrustes, or the Future of English 
Education. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 

‘*“ Undoubtedly he makes out a very good 
case.”’—Daily Herald, ‘““This interesting 
addition to the series.’’—Times Educational 
Supplement. ‘‘ Intends to be challenging and 
succeeds in being so. All fit readers will find 
it stimulating.’’—Northern Echo. 


The Future of Futurism, By JOHN 


RODKER,. 

““Mr Rodker is up-to-the-minute, and he 
has accomplished a considerable feat in writing 
on such a vague subject, 92 extremely inter- 
esting pages.’’—-7. S. Eliot, in Nation. ‘‘ There 
are a good many things in this book which 
are of interest.’’—-Times Literary Supplement. 


Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT, author of ‘‘ The 


English Secret,’’ etc. - 

‘The future of English is discussed fully 
and with fascinating interest.’’—Morning 
Post. ‘*‘ Full of wise thoughts and happv 
words.’’-——Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ His 
later pages must stir the blood of any man 
who loves his country and her poetry.’’-—/. C. 
Squire, in Observer. ‘‘ His finely-conceived 
essay.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. 


By CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 

““A really brilliant addition to this already 
distinguished series. The reading of Balbus 
will give much data for intelligent prophecy, 
and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 


entertainment.’’-—Spectator. ‘‘ Most readable 
and reasonable. We can recommend it 
warmly.’’—New Statesman. ‘* This intriguing 





little book.’’—-Connoisseur. 
Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By 


A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 

‘‘ Cogent, because of brevity and a magni- 
ficent prose style, this book wins our quiet 
praise. It is a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be missed.’’ 
—Spectator. ‘““A notabie addition to this 
excellent series. His arguments are a provoca- 
tion to fruitful thinking.’’—Morning Post. 


Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By ROBERT 


GRAVES. Fourth impression. 

‘‘Goes uncommonly well, and deserves 
to.’’—Observer, ‘‘ Not for squeamish readers.’’ 
—Spectator. ‘“ Nomore amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this series. 
A deliciously ironical affair.’’—Bystander. 
‘“‘Flis highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police 
will allow.’’—New Statesman. ‘‘ Humour and 
style are beyond criticism.’’—TIvrish Statesman. 

Mrs Fisher, or the Future of Humour. 
By ROBERT GRAVES, author of ‘ Lars 
Porsena ’, etc. Second Impression. 

‘* Altogether it is very amusing.’’—Dazily Mail. 
‘‘ Few volumes in this celebrated series have 
enjoyed a more deserved success than should 
be achieved by Myrs Fisher. The wit and 
daring of Lars Porsena soon took it to a fourth 
impression. Myrs Fisher is even better.’’— 
Daily Express. 

rr 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 
kind. By H. F. CarRti Lt. 


“‘ Devotes a specially lively section to the 
herd instinct.’’—Times. ‘‘ Clearly, and with 
a balance that is almost Aristotelian, he 
reveals what modern psychology is going to 
accomiplish.’’—-New Statesman. ‘‘ One of the 
most brilliant and important of a remarkable 
series .’’—-Westminsiter Gazette. . 

Delphos, or the Future of International 


Language. By E. SvyLviA PANKHURST. 

“Equal to anything yet produced in this 
brilliant series. Miss Pankhurst states very 
Clearly what all thinking people must soon 
come to believe, that an international language 
would be one of the greatest assets of civiliza- 


tion.’’—-Spectator. ‘‘ A most readable book, 
full of enthusiasm, an important contribution 
to this subject.’’—Jnternational Language. 


Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W. N. SuLzrivan, author of “A 


History of Mathematics.”’ 

‘‘ So packed with ideas that it is not possible 
to give any adequate résumé of its contents.”’ 
—TLimes Literary Supplement. ‘‘ Wis remark- 
able monograph, his devastating summary of 
materialism, this pocket Novum Organum.’’— 
Spectutor. ‘*‘ Possesses a real distinction of 
thought and manner. It must be read.’’— 
New Statesman. ’ 

Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By E. N. BENNETT, author 


of ‘‘ Problems of Village Life ’’, et-. 
‘““A sane, temperate and suggestive survey 
of a field of inquiry which is slowly but surely 
pushing to the front.’’—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘‘ His exposition of the case for psychic 
research is lucid and interesting.’’—Scotsman. 
“Displays the right temper, admirably con- 
ceived, skilfully executed.’’—Liverpool Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 


Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 
“* Both his wit and his expertness save him 


from the nonsensical-fantastic. There is 
nothing vague or sloppy in these imaginative 
forecasts.’’—Daily News. ‘‘ He is to be con- 


gratulated. His book is small, but it is so 
delightfully funny that it is well worth the 
price, and there really are sensible ideas 
behind the jesting.’’—.4 croplane. 

Stentor, or the Press of To-day and 


To-Morrow. By DAvip OCKHAM. 

‘““A valuable and exceedingly interesting 
commentary on a vital phase of modern de- 
velopment.’’—Daily Herald. ‘‘ Vigorous and 
well-written, eminently readable.’’——-Yorkshire 
Post. ‘‘ He has said what one expects any 
sensible person to say about the ‘ trustifica- 
tion of the Press ’.’’——-Spectator. 

Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 


side. By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.1.B.A. 

“Few of the 50 volumes, provocative and 
brilliant as most of them have been, capture 
our imagination as does this one.’’—Datly 
Telegraph. ‘‘ The historical part is as brilliant 
a piece of packed writing as could be desired.’’ 
—Daily Herald. ‘** Servesanationalend. The 
book is in essence a pamphlet, though it has 
the form and charm of a book.’’—-Spectator. 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 


WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 
‘‘Among all the booklets of this brilliant 
series, none, I think, is so weighty and im- 
pressive as this. It contains thrice as much 
matter as the other volumes, and is profoundly 
serious.’’—Dean Inge, in Evening Standard. 
‘A deeply interesting and fair-minded study 
of the causes of war and the possibilities of 
their prevention. Every word is sound.’’— 


Spectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 


CECIL CHISHOLM. 

‘*“Of absorbing interest.’’-—Daily Herald. 
‘“*“No once, perhaps, has ever held the balance 
so nicely between technicalities and flights of 
fancy, as the author of this excellent book 
in a brilliant series. Between its covers 
knowledge and vision are pressed down and 
brimming over.’’— Spectator. 


Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 


NORMAN HAIRE. Third impression. 
‘Has something serious to say, something 
that may be of value, Dr Haire is, fortunate- 
ly, as lucid as he is bold.’’—Saturday Review. 
“An electrifying addition to the _ series.’’ 


Sphere. ‘‘ Not cheerful reading. Yet in 
spite of this we feel that the book repays 
perusal.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ A very good book, 


brilliant, arresting.’’-—Sunday Worker. 
The Next Chapter: the War against 


the Moon. By ANDRE MAUROIS. 

‘“This delicate and delightful phantasy 
presented with consummate art.’’—Spectator. 
‘‘Short but witheringly sarcastic.’’—Field. 
‘‘Admirably parodies the melancholy and 
superior tone of a history-book,. . . .’’—Times 
Literary Supplement. “A delicious skit 
on the newspaper ‘stunt’, and a _ whole- 
some satire on some of the abiding weaknesses 
of mankind.’’—Datly Telegraph. 


Archon, or the Future of Government. 


By HAMILTON FYFE. ; 
‘‘ Well written and abounds in epigram. 
This is a brave and sincere book.’’—Economtic 


Review. ‘‘ As stern a critic of our present 
Party system as any Tory could be.’’—H. W. 
Nevinson, in Daily Herald. ‘‘A brochure 


that thinking people will discuss.’’—Specitator. 
‘““A timely exposure of the hypocrisy of 
politics.’’—Harold Cox, in Sunday Times. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Scheherazade, or the Future of the 


English Novel. By JOHN CARRUTHERS. 
“An entertaining and stimulating book 
which no novel-reader should fail to study.’’— 
Osbert Sitwell, in Daily Mirror. ‘‘ A brilliant 
essay and, I think, a true one. It deserves 
the attention of all in any way interested 
critically in the novel.’’—Geofjry West, in 
Datly Herald. 
Iconoclastes, or the Future of Shakes- 


peare. By HUBERT GRIFFITH. 

“To my disappointment I found myself 
in complcte agreement with nearly all its 
author’s arguments. There is much that 
is vital and arresting in what he has to say.’’ 
—Nigel Playfair, in Evening Standard, ‘‘ With 
much that Mr Griffith says I entirely agree.’’ 
—Saturday Review. 

Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 


By G. M. THomson, Second impression. 
‘“ Not since the late T. W. H. Crosland has 
anything like so amazing an indictment of 
Scotland appeared.’’—Wesiminster Gazette. 
““It is relentless and terrible in its exposure 
of the realities that underlie the myth of the 





‘canny Scot’. I have found scarcely an 
exaggeration in the whole of this brilliant 
book.’’—JIvrish Statesman. ‘‘ As a _ piece of 


incisive writing and powerful, though re- 
strained, invective, Caledonia is specially 
notable.’’—Speciator. 

Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. GRIEVE, author of “ Contemporary 
Scottish Studies,’ etc. 

‘““A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, 
to Caledonia, tracing behind the _ scenes 
the development of a real Scottish renascence. 
Contains stuff for thought.’’—Sfectator. 
‘The book of a man genuinely concerned 
about the future.’’—Glasgow News. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 
P. MORTON SHAND. 


““Very sound sense.’’—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘““A learned and amusingly 
written book on  wine.’’—Daily Express. 


‘**An entrancing little volume, prognosticat- 
ing the future of wine and wine-drinking, 
from a social, commercial, and more especially 
a vinous point of view.’’—Brewer and Wine 
Merchant. 

Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 


By T. W. JONEs, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

‘* Tells us briefly, yet with brilliant clarity, 
what Chemistry is doing to-day, and what its 
achievements are likely to be in the future.’’ 
—Morning Post. ‘‘ A complete and readable 
survey of the chemical developments of to- 
day, making special reference to bio-chemistry, 
synthetic fuels, and catalysts.’’—Manchester 
Guardian, 


Archimedes, or the Future of Physics. 
By L. L. WHYTE. 


‘“‘If the notion fof asymmetrical time] can 
be successfully applied to physics itself, the 
universal science will be born. That some 
great synthesis is on the way seems clear. 
One of the most suggestive accounts of it 
may be found in this fascinating volume.’’— 


Times Literary Supplement. ‘This book will 
be an inspiration. The writer is a clear and 
fearless thinker.’’——Discovery. 


Atalanta, or the Future of Sport. By 
G. S. SANDILANDS. - 

‘His provocative and most interesting 
book.’’-——Daily Herald. ‘‘ A candid and out- 
spoken personage with a talent for pungency 
in epigram. He covers the whole field.’’— 
Sheffield Telegraph. ‘* Points out some of 
the pinnacles of unreason climbed by those 
trying to separate amateur from professional.’’ 
— Manchester Guardian. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lares et Penates, or the Home of the 
Future. By H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 


‘‘ Indicating vividly what may lie ahead if 
we allow our worship of the American ideal 
of industrial output for its own sake to pro- 
ceed undirected.’’—Coumntry Life. ‘‘ A piquant 
study of the Jabour-saving houses of the 
future.’”’—Z.P.’s Weekly. ‘‘ Draws an appal- 
ling picture.’’—--Evening Standard, 


Breaking Priscian’s Head, or English 
as She will be Spoke and Wrote. By 
J. Y. T. GrREIG, D.Litt. 

‘* His vivacious  book.’’—Daily Maz. 
“The most vehement attack [on standard 
English] we have ever read. We are equally 


amazed and amused.’’—Morning Post. ‘‘ Very 
sensible suggestions for vivifying the English 
language.’’— Star. ‘‘ Such a rollicking book. 


He must be thanked.’’— Spectator. 


Cain, or the Future of Crime. By 


GEORGE GODWIN. 

‘““Compels the reader to think, whether he 
will or no.’’—Saturday Review. ‘‘ A most 
interesting prophecy. Mr Godwin makes out 
a strong case against the stupidity and 
cruelty of our present dealings with crime.’’ 
—Evening Standard. ‘‘ Cheerfully devastat- 
ing.’’-—Daily Herald. ‘“‘His admirable 
book.’’—Outlook. 


Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep. By 
DAVID FRASER-HARRIS, M.D., D.Sc. 


‘“‘An interesting volume.’’—Daily Mirror. 
‘“ Shews that the doctors do not as yet know 
much about the subject.’’—Queen. ‘* His 


arguments, clearly and ably presented, hold 
our interest. This is a book full of sound 
thinking and wise instruction.’’—Clarion. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Hibernia, or the Future of Ireland. By 


BOLTON C. WALLER. 

“An earnest and challenging piece of 
work.’’—Ivrish Times. ‘‘ A serious, practical 
book, full of knowledge.’’—-Spectatoy. ‘‘ Well- 
written, suggestive, and thoughtful, it should 
have ae great’ circulation.’’—Jrish News. 
‘‘Notablein a notable series.’’—Foreign A ffatrs. 
‘‘ A full and hopeful picture.’’-—Daizly Herald. 





Hanno, or the Future of Exploration. 


By J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 

‘‘ His wonderful little book, in which he 
confutes the popular notion that the explorer’s 
task is finally fulfilled.”"—Morning FPost. 
‘‘ Stimulating, packed with eminently practical 
suggestions.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 
‘‘ His amusing and suggestive essay.’’—Sphere. 


Metanthropos, or the Body of the Future. 
By R. CAMPBELL MAcFIE, LL.D. 

‘“An exceptionally stimulating book, the 
work of a clear and imaginative thinker who 
can express his thoughts.’’—Saturday Review. 
‘‘ Should certainly be read by a large public.”’ 
—Lancet. ‘‘ Discourses wisely and humor- 
ously upon the changes which modern forms 
of civilization are likely to bring about in 
our bodily structure.’’—New Leader. 


Heraclitus, or the Future of the Films. 


By ERNEST BETTS. 

‘‘An entertaining book, full of sparkling 
and original ideas, which should stimulate 
Wardour Street to a more serious considera- 
tion of the artistic and moral aspects of the 
film industry.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ A lively critic, 
who has obviously devoted close study to 
his subject.’’—Dazrly News. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony. 
By Sir J. H. JEans, LL.D., F.R.S. 
With 6 Plates. Fourth Impression. 

‘“ He has given us in simple and attractive 
language a fascinating summary of his 
tremendous conclusions, illustrated by some 
really beautiful photographs.’’—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘ No book in the series surpasses 
&os in brilliance and profundity, for one of 
the best brains engaged in research gives us 
here the fruits of long labour in terms that 
all may understand.’’—Spectator. 

Diogenes, or the Future of Leisure. By 


C. E. M. Joan. 

“A brilliant and provocative volume.’’— 
Dean Inge, in Fvening Standard. ‘‘ The 
writing is vivid and good-humouredly trnucu- 
lent. Those already in a state of grace 
will relish his epigrams, his slashing attacks, 
his forecasts of hideous development.’’ —T7mes 
Literary Supplement, 

Fortuna, or Chance and Design. By 


NorRwoop YOUNG. 

‘““ Chance is a fascinating subject, and this 
essay is both cheerful and ingenious. His 
study of the ‘laws of chance’, as illustrated 
in the game of roulette, his examination of 
horse-racing and the Stock Exchange, are not 
meant for those who wish to acquire sudden 
fortunes.’’—T.P.’s Weekly. 


Autolycus, or the Future for Miscreant 
Youth. By R.G. Gorpon, M.D., D.Sc. 


‘“ His clear and spirited presentation of 
the problem of the boy and girl offender 
should rekindle interest in the subject and help 
towards legislation. Many of us need to get 
rid of preconceived notions on the problems 
with which he deals and his admirable book 
should help us to put them in the lumber- 
room.’’—Times Educational Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


(See also page 4 for other recent volumes) 


Eutychus, or the Future of the Pulpit. 


By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 

‘‘ Few wittier or wiser books have appeared 
in this stimulating series than Eutychus.’’— 
Spectator. ‘‘Witty style, shrewd insight, 
delicious fun.’’—Guardian. 


Alma Mater, or the Future of Oxford 
and Cambridge. By JULIAN HALL. 


“‘Conspicuously fair.’’— Manchester Guard- 
tan. ‘‘ Writes about his elders, about youth, 
and about the two old Universities with 
frankness, humour, and intelligence.’’—Nation. 

Typhoeus, or the Future of Socialism. 


By ARTHUR SHADWELL. 

‘‘ Invaluable, a miracle of compression and 
illumination.’’—Yorkshive Post. ‘' He has 
almost unequalled knowledge and is largely free 
from bias.’’—Philip Snowden, in Daily Herald. 

Romulus, or the Future of the Child. 


By RoBeEert T. LEwIs. 

‘This interesting and stimulating book 
should be read, not only by parents, but by 
all who care anything at all about the future 
of the race.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


Kalki, or the Future of Civilization. By 


Professor S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 

‘‘A most delightful and instructive volume.’’ 
—Journal of Philosophical Studies, ‘A scintil- 
lating, thought-provoking book, carrying us 
rapidly along in sparkling and forceful para- 
graphs.’’—New Era. 

Shiva, or the Future of India. By 
R. J. MINNEY. Second Impression. 

‘‘A far stronger impeachment than even 
Miss Mayo attempted in Mother India,’’— 
Daily Dispatch. 
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